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Union of Two New 


The union of the West Side Unitarian 
Church with the Community Church, 
bringing together two powerful organiza- 
tions in New York City, will undoubtedly 
make a distinct impression upon the re- 
ligious life of the city. 

The West Side Unitarian Church was 
established in 1869 in Harlem and was 
known as the Harlem Unitarian Church. 
It was mede notable in liberal circles 
throughout the land by the ministry of 
the late Rev. Merle St. Croix Wright, who 
was its minister from 1884 to 1919. Upon 
his retirement, the church in Harlem was 
sold and a new building erected on West 
110th Street near Columbia University. 
The Rev. Charles Francis Potter was its 
minister from 1919 to 1925, and was suc- 
ceeded by the Rev. A. W. Slaten, who 
served until 1929. 

The financial obligations incurred by 
the new building enterprise proved a heavy 
burden, and disaster came during the 
business depression coincident with the 
advent of the new minister, the Rev. Lon 
Ray Call. 

Last winter the West Side Church voted 
to close its church temporarily and to 
hold services with the Church of the Divine 
Paternity on Central Park West. This 
arrangement did not save the situation, 
owing largely to the serious business de- 
pression in New York, and early in the 
summer it was seen that it would be 
necessary to wind up the affairs of the 
congregation. In this exigency the Com- 
munity Church extended a hospitable in- 
vitation to the congregation of the West 
Side Church to join its forces and to make 
its church their own. This invitation, 
which was later accompanied by the 
assumption of certain miscellaneous debts 
by the Community Church, was gratefully 
received by the members of the West 
Side Congregation, and due action taken 
accepting the proposal. This happy con- 
summation has brought satisfaction to 
both organizations. The people of the 
West Side Church have found a new home 
in which they may continue their devoted 
service in the cause of truth and freedom 
in religion which has been the common 
possession of the two societies, and the 
Community Church obtains an acquisition 
of a large number of new members, to- 
gether with the generous financial support 
which they have always given to their 
own society. 

The property of the West Side Church 
on 110th Street, surrendered to the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association in payment of 
mortgages and other debts, will eventually 
be sold and any surplus will come to the 
united churches to be used as a permanent 
endowment fund for the support of their 
work. 

The Community Church, at a_ special 
meeting of the congregation held during 
November, extended an invitation to Mr. 


York City Churches 


Call to become a minister at the Commu- 
nity Church. This will prove to be a most 
promising solution of the question of an 
associate ministry as provided by vote of 
the Community Church at a special meet- 
ing held last March. Dr. Holmes retains 
full control of the pulpit and the Commu- 
nity Forum, and will henceforth function 
as the preacher of the church. Mr. Call 
takes over full responsibility and power as 
the executive of the church. He will have 
exclusive charge of the business of the 
church office, all parish activities of the 
congregation, and will, in general, become 
the chief administrator. He will at Dr. 
Holmes’ suggestion and invitation occupy 
the pulpit cn occasion, and assist in the 
conduct of the Forum. 

Mr. Call is a graduate of Wake Forest 
College and of the University of Chicago. 
He was ordained to the Baptist ministry 
in 1915 and served until 1923. In this 
year he became a Unitarian, and was called 
to the pulpit of the strong Unitarian 
church in Louisville, Kentucky, where he 
served with distinction for seven years. 
His success in this field led to his unanimous 
call to the West Side Unitarian Church 
in 1980. He has long been a friend of 
Dr. Holmes, thoroughly understands and 
sympathizes with the independent work 
of the Community Church, and will be 
welcomed as an effective leader. 

The Community Church, of which Dr. 
John Haynes Holmes has been the minister 
for nearly twenty-five years, is over one 
hundred years old. It was organized as 
“The Second Congregational Unitarian 
Society in New York” in 1825, and at the 
dedication of its building on Prince and 
Mercer Streets on Dec. 1, 1826, William 
Ellery Channing preached his famous 
sermon, ‘Unitarian Christianity Most 
Favorable to Piety,’’ and William Cullen 
Bryant wrote for the occasion his well- 
known hymn, ‘“‘Thou Whose Unmeasured 
Temples Stand.’’ A second building, 
erected after the destruction of the first 
by fire, on Broadway and Waverly Place, 
was dedicated in 1839 as the ‘‘Church of 
the Messiah.”’ The third building, erected 
at Park Avenue and Thirty-fourth Street 
in 1868, was gutted by fire in 1919, and 
three years later was restored at an ex- 
pense of $110,000, raised in full without 
appeal to the public by the members of 
the congregation. This fourth building 
was opened on Nov. 5 and dedicated on 
Dec. 31, 1922, as ‘The Community Church 
of New York.”’ The fifth building is now 
under construction on the same site. 

The ministers of the church have been 
uniformly distinguished for learning, elo- 
quence, and public service. Among them 
were Minot J. Savage, Robert Collyer, 
William R. Alger, and Orville G. Dewey, 
who were ranked among the greatest 
preachers of their day. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4, The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


RING OUT THE DARKNESS OF THE LAND 

HE old year is going. “‘Ring out the darkness 

ot the land,” sings Tennyson. “Ring in the 
Christ that is to be.” 

The old year is going out with depression and 
sadness all over the world. Fear is gripping many of 
us—the poor, the fairly well off, and the very well off. 
Peonle who have had plenty are in want, and people 
on the border line are submerged. Practically every- 
body is at least a little afraid. 

And yet here we are, the same foodful earth be- 
neath our feet, the same calm skies above our heads, 
the same sun and stars, and the same human power and 
intelligence at work in the world. 

What are we so afraid of? We are not going to 
commit suicide as a people just yet, depressing as the 
U.S. Congress is most of the time. 

Our cail to our people and to our ministers is: 
Help ring out the darkness of the land. Help ring 
in the Christ that is to be. 

The great messages of the prophets of the Bible 
were uttered when there was darkness over the land 
—gross darkness compared with our little darkness. 
And vet mighty men stood up and declared that the 
purposes of God can not fail. 

We would not be so short-sighted as to say that 
the United States can not fail. We shall do our best 
to prevent such a catastrophe, but we admit the 
possibility. Nor do we say that the white race or 
western civilization can not fail. We believe that 
they will win out, but they might fail. But Almighty 
God can not fail and will not fail. Now as never before 
we need a proclamation of the bedrock Universalist 
truth, “God is love, and love never fails.” 

Call it sugary, you enemies of liberalism, if you 
ehoose. To us the doctrine is more allied to the thun- 
derbolt than to molasses. At least it is the teaching 
that we Universalist ministers are called on to preach, 
and we believe in it. Ring out the fear, the cynicism, 
the doubt, the half faith. Ring in the mighty faith 
of Jesus Christ. 


* * 


HOW TO BALK COMMUNISM 
\ A TRITING from Russia, Dan B. Brummitt, 
editor of the Northwestern Christian Advocate, 
one oi the livest of the religious weeklies, 
says that the man who 's traveling around addressing 
lunch clubs and telling us how to overcome communist 
propaganda, is going at it the wrong way. In spite of 


what the Hon. Hamilton Fish has to say, something 
much more is needed than the strong arm of the law. 
Russia herself under the Czars tried the knout, the 
bayonet, the priest-invoked wrath of heaven, to im- 
pose a theory. All failed. Says Dr. Brummitt: 


No method which the hardest-boiled American 
can think of could begin to match the repressive meas- 
ures Russia freely used for years. In a land where co- 
ercion and severity could go the limit, they went the 
limit—and they failed. 

Under the same sky is a new thing to-day. The 
Russian leaders have said to the despairing, “‘Have 
hope;”’ to the hungry, ‘‘You shall grow your own din- 
ner;’’ to the homeless, ‘‘Here’s the stuff to build yourself 
a shelter;’’ to the outcast, ‘“You are somebody, now!’ 
To any persistently exploiting their fellows, “‘Get off 
the earth!”’ 

I find some people still surprised that the rulers of 
Russia have held on to their power so long. But what 
is there strange about it, that a people so utterly 
crushed by war and famine as was Russia a dozen years 
ago should listen to men who promised—and increas- 
ingly went at it to provide—these things? 

The whole gospel of Marx is addressed, first of all, 
to the man who lacks, who has nothing. It has little 
charm to the man who owns something and can hope 
to hold on to it; unless, of course, he is sensitive enough 
to detect even in communism some faint throb of the 
same compassion for the multitude which moved in the 
heart of One greater than Mar. 

So, as a device to make trouble, communism has 
nothing to say to the majority of Americans, and can 
get no response from them. They are not now home- 
less, not now outcast, not now helpless in the grip of a 
greedy state-plus-church autocracy, not now despairing 
of any improvement in their lot. 

kx 


FINDING GOD IN A TEST TUBE* 


N ‘Has Science Discovered God,’ Edward H. 
Cotton has done a useful piece of work, but he 
has taken some rather extraordinary positions 

in his own contributions to the book. 

He has put together sixteen important chapters 
from scientists on the subject of finding God, and has 
made a beautiful book of over three hundred large 
pages. He has picked great men, got nine original 
contributions, secured permission to make seven re- 
prints, written short biographies, put in full page 


*“Has Science Discovered God?”’ A Symposium of Modern 
Scientific Opinion Gathered and Edited by Edward H. Cotton. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. Price $3.50. 
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pictures of everybody concerned, and secured a pub- 
lisher who knows how to make a beautiful book. 

But, his introduction and his conclusion! 'To us 
they are weird. All we can say is that Cotton is 
entitled to have his say. And yet whata say! More 
chance of finding God in a test tube than by faith. 
That is the substance of it. 

Religion has had her day. She has tried to find 
God and failed. She lacks the microscopes, telescopes, 
spectroscopes and other laboratory equipment neces- 
sary. Let her get out of the way now, mind her own 
business and leave the task of finding God to science. 
Her business is ethics. Her tasks are deeds of mercy. 

To the humanists who think that scientists 
ought to have nothing to say about God unless they 
put in a postscript saying, ““We are unscieatific doing 
this,’ we must now add the theists who think science 
should have everything to say about God that can 
be said, and that nothing said by anybody else counts. 

In Mr. Cotton’s writings we find two explana- 
tions of his curious attitude. He rates the spiritual- 
ists as honest-to-God scientists, and he has not much 
use for historic organized religion. 

While there are social aspects to it and help from 
social agencies in it, the search for God is largely an 
individual matter. The witness is that of the still 
small voice within. Jesus spent his days of service 
with other individuals or with the crowd, but his 
consciousness of God came to him when he was off by 
himself. The meaning of religion is trust in a higher 
power. The greater the trust, the more steady the 
search, the more co-operative the seeker, the more 
certain the disclosure of the Infinite Wisdom, Power 
and Love. So far from its not being the task of re- 
ligion to find God, we should say that this is religion’s 
primary and fundamenta! task, and that the contribu- 
tions of scientists are contributions in their capacity 
as men of religion and not as primarily scientists. 

One of the greatest assets of religion is science, 
and the greatest thing about science is the scientist. 

Two things give us great reinforcement in the re- 
ligious life. One is a sense of purpose in the universe 
and the other is a sense of worth in man. 

Scientists help us in both ways. They show usa 
majestic order and an increasing purpose running 
through the centuries. And by their honesty, pa- 
tience, persistence, courage, frankness, efficiency 
and selflessness they deepen our faith in our fellow 
man. 
If Mr. Cotton had contented himself with saying, 
“There is God in a test tube,” we should have said 
Amen. He could not praise the scientists too highly 
for us. If he had been willing to say, “Here are allies 
in the search for God,” we should have said Amen 
again. Always we have been happy to rank the 
scientists with the poets, the mystics, the philosophers, 
the saints, as revealers of the nature of Ultimate Real- 
ity. But brusquely to shut all ways of approach but 
one, to insist that we can know nothing but what 
scientists tell us, to put all dependence on the methods 
of the laboratory, is a little too much for one steeped 
in Universalist philosophy. 

Paul was nearer right when he said, ‘All things 
are ours.” 

Cotton, however, deserves our thanks for giving us, 


not a five-foot shelf of great utterances, but a good 
two or three-inch shelf of the greatest utterances of 
scientists about the nature of the Ultimate Reality 
in and back of the universe. Nobody else has done 
this half as well. He takes out the heart of books by 
Millikan, Eddington, Einstein, Julian Huxley, Pupin, 
John Langdon-Davies, and Jeans, and gives us orig- 
inai contributions by Kirtiey Mather of Harvard, 
Heber D. Curtis the astronomer, Edwin G. Conklin 
the zoologist, George Thomas White Patrick the 
philosopher, William McDougall the psychologist, 
Harlan T. Stetson, another great astronomer, Sir J. 
Arthur Thomson, who wrote “The Outlines,” and Sir 
Oliver Lodge and Dr. J. Malcolm Bird. 

We believe our readers will think it well worth 
their while to put $3.50 into the purchase of this big 
book to get the essence of the thought of such men on 
“Has Science Discovered God?” 

It is galling to the materialistic scientists to find 
so many of their confreres not only saying that a spirit- 
ual interpretation of the universe is respectable, but 
saying also “I believe.”’ We wish we had space in 
which to summarize all the views set down in this book. 
A typical utterance is that of Prof. Edwin Grant 
Conklin, the biologist: “Science can not solve the great 
mysteries of our existence—why we are here, whither 
we are going, what it all means. Faith alone assures 
us that there is definite purpose in all experience. 
This knowledge makes life worth living and service 
a privilege.” 

* * 


SHALL WE ORDAIN HIM? 


MEMBER of a fellowship committee of one of 
our Universalist State Conventions recently 
raised the question in public as to whether it 

was the duty of his committee to ordain a man who 
is not willing to profess belief in God and immor- 
tality. Later in private he asked A, B and C, one of 
whom said, “Yes,” and another “No,” and a third, 
“It depends.” 

Those who say “yes” must insist that we are a 


liberal fellowship, that the man may not have found . 


himself, that ten years from now he may answer the 
questions of the committee differently, and that if 
any congregation calls him, knowing how he stands, 
that congregation is entitled to have him ordained. 

Those who say “no” say positively that we have 
laws of fellowship which ought to be followed, that 
these laws, even for simple membership in the church, 
much more the ministry, require profession of belief 
in the five principles, that one of those principles is 
the Universal Fatherhood of God and another “the 
final harmony of all souls with God,” and that if a 
man does not believe in these principles, our officials 
do wrong to ordain him. . 

Those who say “it depends” make out this kind 
of case: They say, ‘““We would ordain X and we would 
refuse Y.” Now this seems like injustice to Y, but 
let us see. They say it all depends on the kind of 
man we are dealing with. If to the committee it ap- 


pears that we have simply another of the long list of | 


young fellows interested merely in dissecting religion, 
intellectually curious about it, cataloguers or indexers, 
negative or destructive in their attitude, we should 
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say “no.” If to the committee it appears that we 
have what is essentially a man of faith, strongly for 
God as revealed in haman nature, so strongly that he 
is keen to give his life serving the divine in man, and 
in addition an ardent, loving, intelligent fellow, we 
should say “yes,” on the theory that “he that doeth 
the wil! shall know of the doctrine.” As to the law 
in the case, we should say that a committee should 
look below the words a man uses to the reality, and 
deal with the fact that they find, not with the shell 
in which the fact is put. The main questions are: 
What kind of human being is this young man? How 
does he want to use his life? What does he mean by 
his statement of belief or disbelief? Will he help or 
hurt people by a ministry? 

Needless to say, the third answer is our answer. 
We have enough negative, destructive ministers. 
We do not need any more. But with the right kind 
of man we would stretch the phrase, “Neither this 
nor any other precise form of words shall. be required,” 
just as far as it will go without breaking. 

* * 
DR. NORRIS 
HE Rev. Frederic W. Norris, D. D., who died 
the other day, was for twenty-nine years rector 
of the Church of the Good Shepherd, Protestant 
Episcopal, Brooklyn. He is one of our happiest 
memories of a cruise around the world. We called 
him the unofficial but beloved pastor of the ship, 
He was one of the persons in whose presence the evil 
within us had a tendency to shrivel up and the good 
to bud and blossom. With brains and heart, a love 
of fun, deep elemental piety, and unfailing faith in 
all kinds of men, he was a rector who could serve 
indefinitely without making people want a change. 
* * 


WILL SOMEBODY EXPLAIN THIS? 

E came upon an interesting statement re- 
cently in the bulletin issued by the School of 
Religion of St. James’ Church, Philadelphia, 

where Dr. Joseph Fort Newton is the preacher. 

After citing facts to show the interest that people 
are taking in religion, the demand for religious books 
in libraries and sales of outstanding religious books 
running up into many thousands, the attendance 
upon conferences and study classes, the report said: 
“But here is the paradox. In many ways this genuine 
religious interest, especially an intelligent interest, 
seems weakest among habitual church-goers.” Is 
this true? If it is true why is it true, and what can 
we do about it? And if we can not do something 
about it and the process goes on what will be the 
result? 

* x 


RELIGION AND PERSONALITY 

N fiction,’”’ says the American Institute of Sacred 
Literature, “‘one is impressed by the inevitability 

of the trend of circumstances. The characters 
must and do reach a certain clearly foreseen end. 
Seldom is there any change of direction. Among 
those who are interested in problems of character 
and of personality there is growing confidence in the 
possibility of changing wrong trends, of co-ordinating 
impulses, of bringing harmony out of chaos, and of 


enabling people, not only to live up to the best that 
is in them, but to help others to do so.’”’ So the Institute 
is sending out eight studies on “What Religion Does 
for Personality.” Steadily religious education is 
getting somewhere. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 

Something good can be said even for Benedict 
Arnold. Allen Porterfield in a book review said: 
“There is not a shadow of reason to believe that 
Arnold would ever have become a traitor had he re- 
ceived the recognition that Washington all along 
claimed he should have had. But Congress slighted 
him, Pennsylvania bullied him, the Board of War hu- 
miliated him, Gates insulted him, the Colonies even 
delayed paying him what they actually owed him. 
And he went over to the other side; and he did so 
at a time when he badly needed money.” 


“Destroy capitalism root and branch,” says Helen 
G. Murray in her article in this issue on ‘“‘Correctives 
of Jesus.’”” Even when advocated by such a fine 
Christian personality as Miss Murray, we have a dis- 
trust of such easy short cuts. But don’t the radicals 
and the conservatives always have a soft snap in- 
tellectually? It is the poor liberal, who has to ex- 
amine, test, try, prove, improve, who has the rocky 
road to travel. 


The Chattanooga News, a great newspaper, car- 
ried an interesting editorial December 1, on the Soddy 
Conference of Religious Liberals, calling attention 
to the fact that the conference was welcomed to a 
place within thirty miles of Dayton, the scene of the 
Scopes trial, and saying: “Tennessee can entertain 
fundamentalists, liberals, modernists and all other off- 
shoots of this controvei'sial age.” 


Verily the faithful parish priest never fails of his 
reward. To be knocked up in the night, to be be- 
sought by a family in sorrow, to be wanted that the 
wedding feast may be complete, to be called from 
a convention, to be asked about everything from daily 
bread to God—all these are the pay beyond money 
and beyond price. 


We seldom quote the gloomy Dean of St. Paul’s, 
London, but is not this a center shot? “If a person 
spends sixteen hours a day dealing with things and 
five minutes a day trying to find God, it is not strange 
if things seem to him two hundred times more real 
than God.” 


Rev. George Cross Baner of Akron writes: ‘One 
thing is absolutely sure. I have never had so many 
people ready to work and willing to do almost any- 
thing to help the church as at the present time. 
Maybe that is what we are going to reap from the 
present trouble.” 


The big difference between a person and a thing, 
according to Dr. Fosdick, is that ‘things are driven 
from behind by necessity, but persons are drawn from 
before by a possibility.” 
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The Soul’s Supreme Need * 


Charles R. Joy 


was once about to set out on a journey, anda 
man came to see him. The man had come 
to tell him a dream. ‘In my dream,” said 
he, “I thought I saw you standing on a hilltop. And 
we—a great host of us—were crowded around, waiting 
eagerly for what you might say. We could see your 
lips forming the word, but no sound came out of 
your mouth. We tried to help you by calling out 
the word your lips were shaping, but we also were 
dumb. And that word was God.” 

What a picture that is of futility in the pulpit 
and frustration in the pew! Human hearts yearning, 
yearning for some word of assurance and certainty 
regarding the divine, and unable to give voice to 
their yearning. And human lips striving, striving 
to speak that word of assurance and certainty, and 
unable to give expression to it. That is a picture of 
much that passes as religion to-day. 

I do not mean to say, of course, that the mere 
word “‘God”’ is not spoken again and again in pulpit 
and pew. On the contrary, it is spoken so often, so 
smugly, so complacently, that we weary with the 
meaningless repetition of it, and understand full well 
what Jesus meant when he protested against those 
who say, ‘Lord, Lord.”” The word “God” has often 
as little meaning in prayer as it has in profanity. It 
is mere sound signifying nothing. And the religion 
that grows up around it is little more than “‘a decent 
formula to embellish a comfortable life,” as a great 
modern philosopher puts it. 

It is quite natural that there should have been a 
reaction against this insincerity, which transforms 
belief into make-believe. Honest men and women 
have rebelled against this glibness. Many of them 
have become reticent in their use of the word ‘‘God,”’ 
because of the deep reverence of their hearts. They 
would not use the word at all, unless there is meaning 
and reality init. The word “God” is too precious to 
become a “decent formula to embellish a comfortable 
life.’ But all the while the craving in their hearts 
for the reality that the word ought to signify has been 
deep and strong and constant. Their feeling has 
been Lincoln’s feeling as Benet expresses it in “John 
Brown’s Body.” Says Lincoln: 

I’ve never found a church that I could join 

Although I’ve prayed in churches in my time 

And listened to all sorts of ministers. 

Well, they were good men, most of them, and yet— 

The thing behind the words—it’s hard to find. 

I used to think it wasn’t there at all, 

Couldn’t be there. I can not say that now. 

And now I pray to You and You alone. 

Teach me to know You well. Teach me to read 

Your difficult purpose here, which must be plain 

If I had eyes to see it. 
There it is. The thing behind the words. What is 
it? Where is it? To know that, to find that, is the 
soul’s supreme need. Nothing else matters if God is 


*Address over WBZ and WBZA Sunday, December 13, 
1.30 p. m., in a series called “The Unitarian Hour.” 


real. Nothing else matters if God is here. But it 
is the living reality, and not the words, we want. 
And the living reality seems so hard to find. So 
hard, indeed, to find, that we sometimes think it is 
not there at all. Like Lincoln we pray that we may 
be able to read God’s difficult purpose here, which we 
think should be plain if we had eyes to see. We are 
spiritual creatures. And if the world does not con- 
tain a spiritual reality to correspond with our own 
souls, then we are lonely and desolate. 

There is a tale of a ‘Spanish lady of old days who 
loved an Englishman and sought for him all through 
green England in her scarlet shoes, knowing no word 
of English but his name.’”’ We, too, with one love 
in our hearts, and one word on our lips, wander 
through the wide universe, seeking, seeking, seeking. 
The word on our lips is “God.” 

All religions have recognized that supreme quest, 
and have tried to guide men on that pilgrimage. 
Religion is not ethics. It is not esthetics. It is not 
science. It is the quest for God, and nothing else. 
And every form of faith the world has seen has been 
an endless quest for some form of communion with 
God. Now the religion we call liberal shares with 
other religions this supreme passion of the soul. It 
differs from others only in its daring. For the liberal 
dares to believe that God may be directly approached, 
and may be immediately known. ‘“Acquaint thyself 
at first hand with Deity,” said Emerson, one hundred 
and twelve years ago, and still we liberals are making 
that stirring appeal to the world. ‘‘Acquaint now 
thyself at first hand with Deity.” 

“At first hand.’ Do you realize what that 
means? Not through the Bible. Not through the 
church. Not through the saints. Not through Swe- 
denborg, or Abdul Baha, or Mary Baker Eddy, or Mor- 
mon. Not through Jesus of Nazareth. At first hand! 
Spirit with spirit meeting. The child clasping the 
father’s fingers. The soul ushered into the holy 
presence of its maker. 

The early Hebrews and many other peoples in- 
vested God with an awful majesty. One might not 
see the face of God and live. In the divine presence 
the human being would shrivel and disappear like 
grass in a prairie fire. It was because of this feeling 
that Jesus was set up as intermediary between the 
holy God and sinful man. Accordingly man’s wor- 
ship was directed to Jesus, and God receded into the 
background. But as men came to worship Jesus, 
Jesus himself took on something of the nature of 
Deity, and soon the time came when men dared not 
approach too closely to his sacred being. Then, of 
course, some other intermediary was necessary, and 
men and women began to pray to the Virgin Mary, the 
mother of Jesus, to intercede for them. Jesus was 
pushed, therefore, in his turn, into the background, 
and behind him, still farther removed from man, God 
Himself. So the process went on, and between the 
Virgin and mankind appeared the saints, the prophets, 
the martyrs. Farther and farther into the shadows 
of the background God Himself receded, and im- 
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mediate knowledge of Him became ever more rare. 

At one stroke liberals have leveled all the barriers 
between themselves and God, at least all these un- 
natural barriers. They do not believe that God is 
like a mighty Oriental despot, into whose presence 
one must come through many ante-chambers, and by 
the grace and permission of many lesser dignitaries. 
They take Augustine’s prayer literally, when he said: 
“Thou hast made us for Thyself, and our hearts are 
restless until they have found rest in Thee.” They 
would acquaint themselves at first hand with Deity. 

Here lies the explanation of their attitude towards 
Jesus Christ. Gratefully do they acknowledge his 
leadership, but they do not worship him. Dr. Fos- 
dick was speaking the traditional language of the 
liberal when some weeks ago he preached a sermon on 
“The danger of worshiping Jesus.”’ The danger is 
that we shall lose sight of God, to whom our worship 
really belongs. The danger is that we shall be satis- 
fied with something less than the presence and love 
and strength of God. Not because we love Jesus less, 
but because we love God more, would we seek to know 
him who is closer to us than breathing, and nearer 
than hands or feet. Jesus and all the saints, the 
Bible and the church, the seers and prophets of all 
the ages, may point out to us the way to God, but we 
ourselves must travel that way. None can make 
the journey for us. 


This, then, is the word of the Liberal Church to’ 


you. Take heart. Be courageous. Seek God for 
yourself and you will find Him. You will find Him, 
perhaps, where you least expect to find Him, but 
always very near at hand. For He isa contemporane- 
ous, and not an antiquarian, God. He is present in 
our hearts, and not removed beyond the farthest 
stars. Suddenly we may find Him, if we have eyes 
to see, and wisdom to know. We may find Him in 
the smile of a child. We may find Him in the hand- 
clasp of a friend. We may find Him in the sparkle 
of the stars. We may find Him in the perfume of the 
violet. Wemay find Him in the call of duty, trurapet- 
clear. We may find Him in the longing of the soul. 
Not everywhere shall we see Him, for we are still like 
little children in our ignorance and our blindness. 


But here and there we shall catch glimpses of Him, 
now and then we shall grow conscious of His blessed 
presence. 

In the New York Public Library I once saw an 
exhibition of old Russian icons. For the most part | 
do not care for the icons of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church. They are crude and barbaric in their sym- 
bolism and splendor. But one of the oldest icons in 
this collection was a bit of rare artistry. It was 
covered by a silver plate, on which the folds of the 
garments, the lines of the halo, were engraved. In 
three places, however, the silver plate had been cut 


' away and the face and the hands of Christ could be 


seen through these openings, exquisitely painted. And 
it seemed to me as I looked at that lovely little icon 
that there was the suggestion of our experience with 
the divine. Between us and God is the world of the 
senses, like a solid and impenetrable plate hiding the 
divine from us. But here and there we discover 
openings in this plate, places where the world of the 
senses is cut away and there in exquisite beauty we 
see the face of God shining through, and the hands of 
God working out their will in the lives of men. Such 
glimpses of God, such moments of communion, re- 
assure us, and life takes on new richness and beauty 
and meaning. ' 

But there may be some of you whose longing has 
found no answer. For the soul’s supreme need has 
come no satisfaction. In the darkness of doubt you 
wander. In the mists of uncertainty you grope your 
way. To you let me recall the experience of the 
French thinker, Sabatier. He, too, was in the throes 
of doubt. What is God? What is it to know Him? 
Then one day he came across a sentence written two 
hundred and fifty years before by Pascal: “Thou 
wouldst not seek Me hadst thou not already found 
Me.” Like a flash of light these words pierced the 
darkness of his soul. The very impulse within him 
that sent him questing for God was the sign of His 
presence. ‘Thou wouldst not seek Me hadst thou 
not already found Me.” Friends, you would not be 
seeking God just now unless already in your heart 
you had found Him. Look within and not without. 
Acquaint thyself at first hand with God. 


On Turning Poetry into Prose 
F. C. Hoggarth 


MONG other things Jesus was a poet, and 
many of his sayings can be appreciated only 
as poetry. The glory departs from them 

rm the moment they are touched by the literalist 
and the dogmatist. Yet how strong seems the desire 
to put the poetry into a formula. Men seem unable 
to rest until they get the mystery into a dogma. 

They prefer their religion, like their business contracts, 

in dogmatic black and white. By the time their dis- 

putes over dogmas and formulas are finished there 
seems little left, any more than there is when lawyers 
are engaged in dispute over a will. The substance is 
lost in the quarrel. 

That spirit has done incalculable harm to the 

Christian religion. It has robbed of their beauty 

many of the loveliest sayings of Jesus, and has turned 


gardens into battlefields. Men have fought most 
bitterly in the place where they should have been one 
in admiration and reverence and love. 

Jesus has been regarded as almost everything ex- 
cept a poet. He has been thought of as a logician 
and a metaphysician. The schoolmen imagined he 
resembled themselves. Others have thought of him 
as a legislator or even as an economist, and have turned 
his teaching into a code of laws or a treatise on political 
economy. Thus has God’s poetry been turned into 
prose. 

Jesus thinks and speaks in pictures, and moves 
freely in the region of allegory. The Gospels are full 
of tales, not of. creeds. On every page are staggering 
flashes of truth, that we spoil in the attempt to sys- 
tematize them. There is hyperbole, paradox, irony, 
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humor, and, everywhere, imagination, the poet’s 
master gift. 

No wonder his words have been a problem and a 
perplexity to honest, unimaginative souls. Suspicious 
of imagination, they have hardly dared to think of 
Jesus as possessing that dangerous gift! 

If we must have commentaries perhaps the only 
people fit to write them are consecrated poets, and 
they might refuse! Some of the nineteenth century’s 
most suggestive interpretations of Scripture sayings 
are not in the commentaries, but are scattered here 
and there in the works of John Ruskin, who brought 
a poet’s imagination to the task. 

The dull literalist will always misunderstand and 
misinterpret Jesus. The well is deep and he has 
nothing to draw with. The parables and the Sermon 
on the Mount have suffered cruel things from his 
hands. When some intérpreters have finished with a 
parable its glory and grace have departed. The habit 
of moralizing often endangers interpretation, and 
moralizing—the snare of preachers—is often painfully 
dull. 

It is not difficult to appreciate the view point 
of the little girl who confessed a preference for those 
preachers who had no morals! 

The Parables of the Good Samaritan, the Laborers 
in the Vineyard, the Unrighteous Steward, have often 
been interpreted as though they were little more than 
commonplace tags or detailed anticipation of dogma. 
The meaning of the Good Samaritan story is missed 
when men see the two sacraments symbolized in the 
two pence, the anointing of the spirit in the oil and 
the blood of the passion in the wine. Yet what 
blinding flashes of truth it has, that even yet we are 
not able to bear. A heretic Samaritan nearer the 
Kingdom than an orthodox Jew! What heresy is this? 
Is then the true orthodoxy one of conduct rather than 
of creed? 

The Samaritan’s triumph was that he served in 
the place of his greatest prejudice—he recognized 
neighborhood where it was most difficult. Love is 
hardly love unless it is conquering prejudices and 
bridging gulfs. Jesus risked much in tell ng that 
parable. 

To a literalist the parable of Dives and Lazarus 
becomes a map of the hereafter. The fire, the thirst, 
the great gulf fixed, are regarded as a detailed picture 
of the future. They are nothing of the kind. By such 
methods men have come to most fearful and un- 
Christian conceptions of God. Jesus is there drawing 
upon his imagination. By means of arresting imag- 
ery he is flashing out truth about life and its failures 
in fellowship. 

And how dull and unimaginative are they who 
regard the imagery as literal description! That is 
to turn poetry into prose with a vengeance. Nor does 
the parable teach that beggars go to heaven for no 
other reason than that they are beggars. We need 
to remember that Jesus is not afraid of using hyper- 
bole for the sake of vividly presenting truth. 

This needs specially to be borne in mind in regard 
to the so-called hard sayings of Jesus—such sayings 
as those about plucking out the right eye or cutting off 
the right hand, or hating one’s father and mother, or 
about the dead burying the dead. In them hyper- 


bole is deliberately used for the purpose of emphasizing 
important truth and of arresting thought. Jesus 
was quite ready to stab people awake. 

Nowhere has the turning of poetry into prose 

caused more perplexity than in the Sermon on the 
Mount. 
Believing that the words “give to him that asketh 
thee’ meant what they said, no more and no less, 
William Law, the eighteenth century mystic and 
saint, gave away a fortune in alms. He fed and 
clothed all who came to him, and succeeded at a cost 
of about two thousand pounds a year in demoralizing 
the entire neighborhood. Tolstoy made a somewhat 
similar attempt to take the words at their face value, 
accusing the church of defacing and degrading the 
coinage. He went into the slums of St. Petersburg 
and gave as men and women asked. This also ended 
in failure and the tragedy of disappointment. He 
found he had created rather than solved a problem, 
and wrote somewhat pathetically about it. 

It is certainly disheartening to loyal and disin- 
terested souls seeking to be sincere followers of Christ, 
to find that their literal obedience leads, in Kelman’s 
words, “down a blind alley, until the discouragement 
of constant and inevitable failure becomes intol- 
erable.” 

But literal obedience is not intended. Christ is 


. not telling us to give charity indiscriminately to every 


beggar. There is more than “charity” in this say- 
ing, more wonder and mystery than any literal in- 
terpretation grasps. 

Quakerism got some of its peculiarities and 
mannerisms from the literal interpretation of some 
things in the sermon. “Judge not that ye be not 
judged” was regarded as forbidding Christians to do 
the work of magistrates and judges. They were to 
have no part in the legal administration of the land. 
Taken along with such a saying as that of non-resist- 
ance, it has led some, like Tolstoy, virtually to con- 
tract out of the modern state. “Swear not at all” has 
been interpreted as forbidding the use of the oath to 
Christians. 

One peril of literal interpretation is that in finding 
some lesser meaning, which perchance isn’t there, 
men miss the greater meaning that is there. There 
are many “slumbering voleanoes” in that sermon. 

Most of the difficulties in the dispute over sacra- 
mental doctrine, says Canon Guy Rogers, arise from 
the persistent attempt to interpret poetry as prose. 
It is neither the scientist nor the schoolman but the 
poet who is best able to explain our Lord’s meaning 
when he said, “This is my body.” The need, he adds 
is for more imagination and less argument, for more 
sensitiveness to beauty and less intellectual effort to 
explain. 

There is imagery in Christ’s brief teachings about 
the Last Things, that was never meant for literal in- 
terpretation. The imagery from the Valley of Hin- 
nom where the city’s rubbish was burned was surely 
never intended as a literal description of any unquench- 
able fires of Hell! 

The marks of the poet are found everywhere in 
the Gospels. We do well to beware lest in any place 
we turn the poetry into prose, and so misinterpret 
and misrepresent the teaching. 
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Cruising Hither and Yon 
Thawing Water Pipes and Various Farm Chores 


Johannes 


XLII. 


FPIHEN we put in the new water system at 
the little hill farm, the contractor sug- 
gested running the pipe from flowing well 
to cellar over the top of the ground, so as 
to save digging. I was wise enough to veto this, for I 
reflected, ‘In some far off time, perhaps some one 
might want to spend a winter at the farm.’ So we 
laid that pipe deep. But when it came to pipes inside 
the house, we ran them where it was convenient 
without reference to heat or cold. The pipes for 
the kitchen were led through a cold attic over the 
back part of the house. This year the beautiful 
autumn weather induced us to keep the place in com- 
mission until the end of the first week in December. 
So we tested the farmhouse out with snow on the 
ground, cold gales and a temperature as low as 10 or 
12. On cold nights we left doors open into rooms 
that we had shut up, put big logs on that would last 
until well on into the night, and did the other things 
that prudent house-holders have been accustomed to 
do, in city or country, ever since reservoirs and water- 
ipes came into modern life. 


On our last Sunday morning at the farm I found 


that the cold water would not runin the kitchen. Now 
let us note how cool, calm faith often can take the 
place of active effort. Let us see also how, with a 
little patient waiting, things come right of themselves. 
I had been up at four a. m. to throw a chunk on here 
and there, and had tried the kitchen faucets and found 
them all right. But at seven a. m. the one pipe did 
not work. Did I get excited and start hot applications 
to the refractory pipe and thus break the philosophic 
calm of our last Sunday morning in the country? I 
did not. I stirred up the kitchen fire, and then, de- 
taching the electric cooker, I hitched on one of those 
electric heaters that make life endurable in our cold 
monastic cells in Boston called offices, and put it up 
through the trap door into the attic. For once wires 
were long enough. Then, leaving the faucet open, 
- we had a serene breakfast. By nine o’clock, with a 
gurgle and spurt the cold water came—very cold, but 
no longer frozen. For all practical purposes the evil 
remedied itself. To be sure, if the pipe had burst, or 
if the electric heater had not been available, or if I 
had not been by nature so calm and patient, it might 
have been a different story. But asit is, lam putting 
on quite a bold front before the Madame as one who 
knows what’s what and how to do it. But is it not 
true that, however competent man may be, however 
much he is called upon to put forth great efforts to 
reform the world, we should sometimes feel like throw- 
ing down our arms and giving up the struggle if we 
did not realize that some things, let alone, take care 
of themselves. This is dangerous doctrine, I admit, 
but nothing true can be too dangerous to enunciate. 


Filling the woodboxes is something that no 
electric stove or heater can do for us and no philo- 
sophic calm will effect. But of all farm chores it is 
one I like best. At our farm it involves quite a walk. 


From kitchen to wood cellar the route is down a line 
of stepping-stones past the Madame’s new flower 
garden to the basement of the wagon-house. To be- 
gin with, I like the wood job because of this basement 
—a half-basement which runs back the length of the 
building with a stone wall about three feet high sep- 
arating it from the space under the other half of the 
building, which is too low to walk under. It is a low- 
ceilinged far-away kind of place, the front part of 
which was once given to hogs and the back part to 
chickens. Since we repaired the wagon-house there 
has been a floor in it, but the floor is made of old 
planks which do not intrude on the ancient aspect of 
the place. 

Here the wood is piled up—long soft wood, long 
hard, hop poles short enough for the kitchen stove, 
apple tree limbs big and little, and one pile of maple 
chunks which have been seasoning for at least ten 
years, saved because for long years they were covered 
up and forgotten. What a bonanza is a find of maple 
chunks! 

All summer and fall until colder weather came 
we used the softer wood, old boards from the barn, 
planks from farm bridges, handles of tools, limbs that 
blew off, dead trees that blew down, carpenters’ rem- 
nants. When the time came that we had to keep the 
fires going full speed most of the time, I found that 
wood hauling was getting to be too much of a good 
thing. By that time Tiny and George had set up 
their saw on the mountain in Tiny’s woodlot and were 
getting out fuel for the schoolhouse in the ‘ower 
district,” and for themselves, and for some of the 
neighbors. I put in a petition for a load or two of 
green chunks, long ones for the fireplace and shorter 
ones for the bedroom stove. My petition was granted, 
and I got the wood in two days. In the country 
commerce is more than buying and selling. It is also 
a question of who needs a thing. It is a matter of 
favor. I suppose a man could buy wood anywhere 
by doubling up on the price, but if he is going to follow 
the prices current he must take his turn unless he 
wants to get out his own wood. Nobody dealing in 
wood could possibly let X suffer while Y hoarded. 
Nobody would serve A, who is able to get out his own 
wood, while B, unable to chop, is in danger of running 
out. And the school-marm and children have to 
have the right of way over everybody, unless it is an © 
old man or a widow. It is rather a healthy attitude. 
At any rate I had made out a case based on the num- 
ber of trips a day I had to make to the wood cellar, 
on the way my soft wood was disappearing, and on 
the fact that I was getting behind with my writing. 

When the green logs came they were two and one- 
half and three feet long, of maple and ash, with now 
and then a chunk of hickory or butternut. Most of 
them were the full size of the young trees that had 
been taken out to make room for other trees. A 
few we had to split in order to handle conveniently. 
They did not give us much of a blaze, but once kindled 
they gave out a tremendous heat and lasted a long 
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time. One or two of the heavier ones would make a 
load. What weight there was to them! Making six 
or eight trips to the wood cellar at daybreak or toward 
dusk and sometimes after lunch also, I learned to look 
for the changes of light and shadow between the trips. 
Each trip down over the stepping-stones, each trip 
back, was a new adventure. Sometimes it was a 
cloudless morning that I was watching, sometimes a 
stormy night, often there were clouds changing, al- 
ways there were old Cobble and Pine Mountain, 
the distant smoke of neighbors, a cock crowing, a dog 
barking, a motor on the Richmondville-Summit road, 
a whistle or a bell in the distance. Some of the best 
things in life are by-products of other things—a meet- 
ing, achat ora hail. One may get a view, a moment’s 
rest, a sense of reality, as one goes about some busi- 
ness. So here, hauling the wood, breathing the 
mountain air, touching the elemental bark, smelling 
the forest, stiffening the muscles, relaxing the nerves, 
starting the circulation, sharpening the appetite, 
one had his vision sharpened also. One saw more, 
felt more, lived more. 

Every trip was past the water flowing on, day 
and night, summer and winter, and one trip always 
was interrupted for a drink that came up cold and 
sparkling from the solid rock of the mountainside. 

There is a feeling of being useful, too, that is 
grateful to a sedentary man. Carrying the wood, 
piling it up, putting it skilfully on the fire, one feels 
himself allied to the men who have done the founda- 
tion work of the world. 

“Just filling the woodbox,” I fancy I hear some 
one say. “What is in that? Every country boy and 
man for generations has done it.” Ah, to be sure. 
But not our woodboxes, not over our stepping-stones, 
not past our flowing well, not with our chickadees 
and kinglets fluttering about, not with our high fields 
and hills saluting and our sun and stars looking down. 
Better than Gandhi’s spinning wheel is this heavily 
laden trip up our stepping-stones. 


The kinglets have come down around the house. 

Out of the deep warm woods they have descended to 
the orchard, to the hazel bushes along the driveway, 
to cherry and plum and peach trees, and are explor- 
ing every twig for food. How can they live in this 
frozen land in the winter? They are one degree small- 
er and quicker than the chickadees. They come, flit, 
cling, swing, peck at some infinitesimal morsel, and 
are gone. In the spring and fall we may see the ruby- 
crowned, but the winter kinglets are the golden- 
crowned. Like all other wild things, they get their 
meat from God, but only by the most constant co- 
operation. Now is the time for some pessimist to rise 
up and declaim about the sleet storms, when every 
twig is encased in impenetrable armor and the birds 
die. Let it be said again that every naturalist and 
philosopher and theologian worth his salt recognizes 
the cruel side of life, in the forest and in the city, but 
they see also greater strength emerging and they have 
an inescapable conviction that love is back of both 
Decembe: and May, At least, if the race of kinglets 
is ever exterminated it will be man who exterminates 
them and not the sleet. And the encouraging thing 
is that man is finding this out and reaching out a 


hand to help all the winter birds, from grouse and 
pheasants down to chickadees and kinglets. 


Springs of water! We never have counted ours. 
We have so many of them. That which made the 
psalmists to break forth in songs of joy, that which 
furnished some of their most effective similes and 
metaphors, makes us sober. For on our side-hill farm 
springs break out on the least provocation. The water 
has cut its own underground channels and prefers 
them to any that we may provide. Our problem is to 
lead water away where it will not do damage. Left 
alone it will make a swamp of a meadow, and a mud- 
hole of a good road. It will find its way down to the 
buildings and undermine the foundations. We are 
such indifferent agriculturists that we would have 
done little about it except to protect the buildings if 
it had not been for trouble in haying. Tiny and 
George, who cut the hay on shares and put our part 
in the barn and then buy it of us, complained that 
they could not mow part of our main hayfield. They 
described vividly how that meadow used to produce. 
They urged liming and ditching. So this year we did 
both. The lime, a carload of it, came from Syracuse 
by freight, was brought up by truck from the nearest 
railroad station, and was put on by a machine called 
a “sower.”’ It was a dirty job and the men who did 
the work dug lime out of their hair for a week. It 
was ground lime rather than burnt. It was used to 
counteract the acidity of the soil created by water 
lying on it off and on for years. The experts say that 
it is not so much food itself as a method of releasing 
the food already in the soil. 

But liming would be of little use unless we did 
ditching. So Tiny and George and Clint and Tiny’s 
hired man tackled that job when their own farm 
work permitted. They made a quick job of it. Up 
along the line of an old ditch all closed up they made 
a new ditch. From it they ran a feeder or two up 
where it would do the most good. At the two ends of 
the field they ran other ditches to catch the water of 
especially active springs. Having had experience with 
a ditch which was stoned up and finally stopped up, 
we left all these ditches open, building little bridges 
over them of stone and turf with tile under the bridges. 
All through the late fall our favorite walks were up 
around the big meadow to see the ditches, note the 
steady flow of water, watch how the meadow dried 
up, and see how the birds and rabbits appreciated the 
conveniences for drinking and bathing. 

Out in California one friend has made his living 
building ditches to bring down to fields the water 
needed. Down in Florida another friend has made 
his living building ditches to carry off the surplus 
water that would ruin the crops. In one place it is 
irrigation that is needed. In another the big job is 
to drain the Everglades and ten thousand other 
swamps. Water, a blessing to the Californian, is 
too often a curse to the citizen of Florida. We have 
both the curse and the blessing at our farm. We 
lost nearly all of one lot of trees from a long drought 
after they were set out. We have lost a good part 
of our hay from too much swamp. 

It will be interesting to see how open ditching 
works out. We assume that every year a man will 
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have to go through the ditches with a shovel to throw 
out what the frost heaves in, but at least we shall be 
able to see what is happening. And we are confident 
that with our grades we can keep the water moving 
and prevent any mosquito breeding. We have a 
series of new little brooks, and are intensely interested 
inthem. They are continual reminders that one part 
of our editorial job is to keep good things from becom- 
ing a nuisance. 


There is such a thing as too much cleaning up. 
The woods along our creek and the gorge that the 
creek has made are good examples. Too many people 
have used the creek as a dump. The handiest way 
for some man to dispose of an old washboiler or burned 
out stove or a barrel of tin cans is to throw them in. 
We fished out half a load of such stuff and had it 
hauled to the fill a neighbor is making. Such stuff 
is another illustration of a thing that is useful in one 
place and a terrible eyesore in another. The road 
builders and bridge builders have dumped stones and 
timbers and iron pipes from the bridge nearest our 
house, possibly to control the stream in time of flood 
and to protect the bridge. The man who cut balm 
of Gilead trees all along the creek left the tops and 
limbs to rot. Up the creek we have been clearing out 
and burning the rotten wood. Down the creek we 
have been more conservative. The wrens nest in 
some of the brush piles. The veeries like that part 
of the gorge. We gladly would put up with a lot of 
brush if it would please the veeries and keep them so 
close to the house. So, after ordering that part of 
the creek cleared up, we countermanded the order 
for fear of displeasing bird neighbors. But the order 
against old stoves and tin cans still holds. 


It is wise, I suppose, to cut the bushes along the 
highway, but there is no comparison in beauty be- 
tween the state road where everything is clean as a 
whistle and the hill road, where the sweet-brier and 
the chokecherry look in at the car window and nod to 
you as you pass. 

Let us clear out the useless, but let us be sure that 
it is useless. Of one thing we are absolutely sure. In 
character building a dead level of uniformity is not 
necessary or desirable. Standardization in living 
and in training for living can go too far. Cut down 
weeds, of course, but let us leave some of the sweet- 
brier rose bushes. We must not try to turn all of 
our young poets into engineers. It would make a 
monotonous world if we did. 


Weather generally is unusual, but it was more 
unusual than usual that last day. Snow squall after 
snow squall came over the mountains and bore down 
upon us with the speed of express trains. Usually 
when it is going to snow, it gets dark, the air is pene- 
trating, then a flake or two falls, soon a few more, and 
it keeps at it until we say, ‘It’s setting in for a regular 
snow storm.” This day it was different. It was 
sunshine and blue sky one hour, a blizzard the next. 

Nature was saying to us: ““You have made a good 
long summer of it. We have kept thinzs open for 
you about as long as we can. If you intend to get 
out with that little car of yours you had better begin 
to pack. Here is a sample of what we will have to 
be doing before Christmas.” 

So we made Monday, December 7, officially the 
last day of the summer season, and in a blinding snow 
storm drove out of our hollow in the hills to the big 
valley down below. 


God Consciousness 
L. O. Williams 


SIOT long ago at a conference of ministers the 
subject for consideration was preaching in 
the world of to-day. One of the papers 
ventured to use the words ‘God conscious- 

From the force, vividness, and sharp realism 


ness.”’ 
of the address some of those who heard got the im- 
pression that the speaker knew what he meant. 

As usual discussion followed. One young fellow 
begged for a definition of the idea, and no doubt there 


were others equally curious. To several apparently 
the expression was new. In all their experience they 
had never had occasion to use it, but if it was neces- 
sary in order to be up to date, of course the symbols 
must be added to their vocabulary. Another brother 
by the look of disgust on his face showed clearly that 
for him such a notion was but a fragment of impedi- 
menta left over from a credulous past, and so without 
significance for a generation like ours. One doughty 
soul, nevertheless, championed the legitimacy of the 
notion especially in a gathering of ministers, and even 
went so far as to offer an explanation of the term for 
the benefit of the expectant brethren. 

One of those, however, who heard the discussion 
—doubtless there were more—began to ask himself 
how he would meet the questions raised. Have the 


words “God consciousness” any definable meaning? 
Have they any value in man’s struggle for better 
things? Is the idea more than a certain tint or quality 
which suffuses the universe as a whole? It may be 
interesting to follow his thought as he tried to frame 
for himself an affirmative answer. 

He began by denying to the blind man the right 
to tell the man with eyes that he can not see. Every- 
where but in the field of casuistry the testimony of 
experience has the right of way. Here doubts are 
speculative rather than convincing. Of course, ob- 
jections may be raised, but never in the realm in which 
a man recognizes himself as touching reality. To the 
unsophisticated the whole thing is absurd if not dis- 
ingenuous, a mere playing with truth rather than 
a sincere effort to apprehend it. 

The blind man may take advantage of our ina- 
bility to define in terms which he can understand, as 
sure evidence that we are mistaken—which is sheer 
nonsense. His is the limitation, not ours. He may 
confuse us by resorting to his science. He may tell 
us that the light which strikes the retina of the eye 
and is transmitted to the brain through the optic 
nerve in terms of vibration, can never result in any- 
thing but vibration, which is a very different thing 
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from the experience we claim as sight. He may seek 
to overwhelm us by weight of numbers. He may pro- 
duce a hundred persons without the experience we 
mention. Nevertheless we stand pat. None of his 
objections touch the fact that for us there exists 
something we call color. 

But here is a fellow with a Ph. D. He knows 
something about metaphysics, or ought to. He 
seizes upon certain propositions or premises which 
contain the logical conclusion that the awareness of 
the type we set forth is an impossibility. He traces 
by infinitesimal increments from incommensurable 
beginnings the particular form of awareness we recog- 
nize. Yet we remain game. Our conviction of the 
validity of sight and what it affords is such that all 
argument to the contrary, no matter how heavily or 
by whom supported, leaves us unmoved. No analyses 
of science, no theories of thought and knowledge, 
no testimonies offered by others, shake us out of the 
conviction we have championed. Like the blind 
man of the Scripture who had received his sight, to all 
doubts and questionings of hecklers we make answer, 
. “T see—what other evidence is possible?” 

Now this experience of awareness covers a large 
segment of the total of our mental activity. That it 
does not cover all, is fundamental to recent advances 
in psychology. But it does cover the emotional, the 
intellectual and executive functions of the mind 
alike. We are aware of purpose and effort. We 
are conscious of feelings of which we are the subject. 
We know many of the operations and processes of the 
intelligence. In sight and hearing, awareness is the 
same as in the appreciation of the force of a syllogism, 
or in the experience of emotion. And this insight is 
authoritative. To deny it, to refuse to obey it, nulli- 
fies the universe as we know it. 

Where or when this phenomenon of awareness 
begins has never been determined. Whether a crystal 
is aware of anything we do not know. That it is 
present, however, in some of the simplest of organisms 
may be demonstrated. The amoeba seems to be 
aware of its environment and to govern itself accord- 
ingly. Some plants exhibit mental activity, which 
implies awareness in some of its forms. All the higher 
animals are aware of an external world, if not of that 
inner realm in which man finds himself so much at 
home. What an awareness unaware of itself means 
is not easy to describe, for at the human level such a 
function is largely transcended by an awareness which 
recognizes itself, to which we give the name self- 
consciousness, although by derivation the word con- 
sciousness alone means an awareness of self. 

Consciousness, then, is more than the primitive 
response to mental activity. It is a knowing that we 

know, feeling that we feel, seeing that we see. Like 
every form of awareness it defies our powers of analysis. 
It can not be discovered with the microscope or ex- 
pressed in units of space. It is not vibration, often 
as we talk as though it were. It can not be reduced 
to terms of gravitation or measured by the lingo of 
energy. It is an experience of its own kind, to be 
explained only in looking at the function itself. The 
categories of mind and matter are still incommensur- 
able. Call it vision, insight, intuition, direct knowl- 
edge, immediacy—in its final aspect it is conscious- 


ness. It is awareness become aware of itself. Itisa 
primal act of recognition beyond which mind itself 
can not go. 

Now this gift of mental vision presents more 
than a single result of its activity. As we have seen, 
its primary concern is with mental phenomena as a 
function of the inner self. Since the objective world 
reaches us only through that inner self, it is only 
through consciousness that environment becomes 
known. That the inner and outer are one, both 
grasped in the fundamental awareness, is the ground 
for the overwhelming confidence of mankind that the 
external world is real. It is through such integration 
of the individual mind with the universe that the 
results of consciousness are validated. 

But sense objects are not the only objects of 
which the mind has cognition. The race has always 
been aware of a standard by which it measures the 
quality of its conduct. As everybody knows, there 
are numerous theories of the essential nature of that 
standard as there are several ways of explaining it, 
but no amount of speculation has done away with 
the experience or with our confidence in its author- 
ity. We call it conscience, which means awareness 
of standards of righteousness as an aspect of human 
mentality. As the mind directly sees the force of 
syllogistic reasoning, so it sees the relation between 
lines of conduct and certain norms which it recognizes 
in the same act. In other words, conscience is but 
ethical consciousness. 

The same awareness gives usa standard of beauty, 
in which case we have the esthetic consciousness. It 
is not necessary to claim that every mind has it any 
more than we must maintain that every man can see, 
but the millions who have the sense of the beautiful 
in color and in form, in sound and in motion, are not 
likely to be convinced by those who have it not that 
they are mistaken. 

During the present generation, perhaps as never 
before, we are becoming aware of our kind, not merely 
as individuals to be numbered but as a mass of inter- 
related humanity to be measured. Not every man is 
aware of it, probably not even a majority know what 
to be socially conscious means. Yet Jesus felt it in 
a supreme measure, proclaimed it, died for it, and the 
inspirations we are feeling in that direction at the 
present time are in no small degree the result of his 
quickening influence. Scientists may analyze and 
philosophers criticise, but no soul that has thrilled 
with a vision of humanity made perfect, is likely to 
confess error to the thousands still lost in the quagmire 
of petty selfishness and personal aims. 

We became familiar with Wordsworth at an early 
age. Most of the poems we committed to memory, 
The music haunted us but the meaning was vague. 
What he was driving at was beyond our grasp. Twen- 
ty years after, reading one of the less known poems, 
a spell came over us. Dropping the book we rushed 
out of doors. Nature had suddenly become pervious. 
The scales had fallen from our eyes. For the first 
time woods and waters became a passion, and Words- 
worth no longer remained a riddle, and the experience 
is with us still. 

_ Some people speak of the gift as cosmic con- 
sciousness. Wordsworth described it as “an eye 
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made quiet by the power of harmony, and the deep 
power of joy with which we see into the heart of 
things.” Many of the poets are familiar with its 
uplifts and revelations. Volumes have been written 
about it, and the literature inspired by the idea is by 
no means the least significant in the world of letters. 
But definition or description that can convey to the 
uninitiated even a shadow of what it is like, is out of 
the question. Yet he would be a brave man indeed 
who would face the cloud of witnesses to the fact with 
the suggestion that the positive evidence of the compe- 
tent few must yield to the negative impotence of the 
less gifted many. Because John Smith has never 
seen it, it by no means follows that Ralph Waldo 
Emerson and Walt Whitman are fools, 

Approached from this angle the poet’s “sense 
sublime of something far more deeply interfused whose 
dwelling is the light of setting suns, and the round 
ocean and the living air, and the blue sky and in the 
mind of man—a motion and a spirit that impels all 
thinking things, all objects of all thought, and rolls 
through all things,’”’ should not be so far removed 
from the experience of the average minister as to 
leave him in wonder and doubt as to what the con- 
sciousness of God means. And it is not. We have 
only surfeited ourselves with materialistic twaddle 
until it seems so. 

That we are set at the center of a space which no 
man may measure, none may know; that the present 
moment is but an infinitesimal in an infinite tide 
without beginning or end; that the energy which is 
on our right hand and on our left, as science is be- 
ginning to intimate, pours from beyond the remotest 
nebulae; that our own mentality is our only analogue 
for that infinitude which besets us behind and before; 
that our thought, our love, our purposes, our gift of 
creation, are grounded in a nature kindred to our own 
which undergirds all that is—for these convictions 
the prophet has never waited upon science, nor has 
he held his peace until the philosopher gave him per- 
mission to speak. Nor to-day, with all our lack of 
spiritual vision, is the race so poor that its convictions 
of God must rest only on the wearisome and uncertain 
inductions of the laboratory. There are still those 
who see, in whom faith becomes sight, in whom the 
consciousness of God is as compelling as that of their 
own souls—for whom doubt is as the ery of the blind 
man who tells his seeing neighbor that he can not 
see. 

Yet we must expect the charge of idealism, or, 
what may be worse, the charge of mysticism. If the 
word idealism be but a synonym for vagueness or un- 
reality the charge may be damaging. If mysticism 
be mist or a mere mode of feeling, the stricture may 
be warranted. If, however, idealism is that convic- 
tion of the reality of the spiritual order which no com- 
petent person will deny; if mysticism is seeing with 
the eyes shut as the Greek original suggests, the ground 
we have taken is unassailable. It. is only by some 
such fundamental function that any knowledge is 
possible. In all its manifold uses consciousness is 
direct. The mechanism of the sense only supplies 
conditions which the mind perceives. Consciousness 
of standards ethical and esthetic, however much 
modified in the experience, belongs to the same order. 


Social consciousness and cosmic consciousness differ 
only in the object surveyed. And the consciousness 
of being and its aspects which we call God, so far 
from being some hypothetical activity of the mind of 
doubtful authority, is but another phase of a function 
that manifests itself in a wide range of experience. 
That such a vision is absent from a majority of minds, 
is no ground for doubting its validity wherever and 
whenever it appears. 
*k * * 


CORRECTIVES FOR JESUS 
Helen G. Murray 


“Of course we have record of seemingly radical statements 
of Jesus like Sell that which thou hast and give to the poor. But we 
must remember that that was said to only one man and under 
rather special circumstances. It can scarcely be taken as a rule 
of life. Over against, and as a corrective to, what Jesus said to 
the young man of the many possessions, let us put the incident of 
Zacchaeus, the rich publican of Jericho. Jesus made no such 
sweeping requirements of him. When he heard that Zacchaeus 
had given half his goods to the poor and had restored four-fold 
all that he had wrongfully exacted, he seemed perfectly content. 

“Of course too we can not deny that Jesus may have seemed 
to be condemning our acquisitive society when he said Lay not up 
for yourselves treasures upon the earth. But as a corrective to 
that, consider his parable of the talents, where he tacitly con- 
dones the idea of investments, interest and dividends. Cer- 
tainly no one reading that parable could feel that Jesus was 
basically opposed to cur economic system of to-day.”’ 

I listened in blank amazement as the speaker went on and 
on building up his—and Jesus’—case for Capitalism. He was, 
of course, building up another case—the case for so-called Chris- 
tian stewardship. But he had, or felt he had, first to lay the 
foundations for Christian stewardship on the rock-bottom of 
the capitalistic system. In other words he had, or felt he had, 
to assure his hearers that the Church of Jesus was no foe to the 
status quo in general. Not Carthage must be destroyed, but 
Carthage must be left standing, in order that it may be taxed, 
or tithed, as our ecclesiastical terminology prefers to phrase it. 
If any of the words of Jesus would seem to condemn the whole 
profit-motivated, special-privilege-preserving system under which 
we live, let us search our Scriptures diligently that we may find 
a “corrective” for such unorthodoxy, out of Jesus’ own mouth. 

Who knows all that Jesus had to say to Zacchaeus during 
the time he abode in his house? Who knows what Zacchaeus 
did afterwards? The Scriptures are mute on that as on other 
vital matters. Did Zacchaeus continue to hoard the half of his 
goods that he had kept for himself, or did he, after that memorable 
visit of the possessfonless One, sell all that he had and follow foot- 
loose and impediment-free? Wedo not know. Jesus had much 
to say to Zacchaeus, of that we may be sure, or he would not 
thus have sought him out. Since when did Jesus give unqualified 
approval to all the unjust judges or scheming stewards or fool- 
ish virgins that he used to point his morals and adorn his par- 
ables? I can not grant that Jesus should be made to correct 
what he did say by what his biographers have failed to record him 
as saying. We profess to believe what he said—and we do be- 
lieve it until it clashes with what we wish to do. Then we seek 
away out. 

Sell that which thou hast and give—to those who have not. 

Lay not up for yourselues— 

What harmony is conceivable between an ethic like that and 
our capitalistic economic philosophy of industrial supermanism 
built upon the exploitation of the man underneath? - 

Take whatever you can get and keep it. 

Lay up for yourselves and your descendants all that you can 
lay your hands on. 

Each man for himself and the Devil take the man who lags 
behind. 

“Why do you not say out loud—if you believe it—that 
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real Christian justice and brotherhood are impossible under the 
capitalistic regime, no matter how hard the individual employer 
may strive to accomplish these ends in his dealings with his em- 
ployees? Why don’t you say—if you believe it—that Capitalism 
must go before any really Christian standard of economic life 
can be attained?”’ It was an employer of labor on a large scale 
who challenged me thus recently. 

“You ask me for panaceas,” flashed a radical woman la- 
bor leader in a preachers’ meeting which I was privileged to at- 
tend last spring. ‘‘Well, unemployment and sickness insurance 
and mothers’ and old age pensions—those are panaceas, I sup- 
pose. But if you Christian preachers find the capitalistic sys- 
tem too sacred to be challenged, I have no real cure for this whole 
dreadful social sickness to suggest to you!”’ 

“Tf Jesus Christ tried to run a tailor shop on Hester Street, 
New York City,” I heard Morris Hillquit say once, “‘he’d either 
exploit his labor or go to the wall.” 

Delenda est Cartago! 

I personally see no corrective for that. 

Even now the axe lieth at the foot of the trees: every tree therefore 
that bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn down and cast into the fire. 

Even the rotten tree Capitalism? Find a corrective for 


that if you can. 
* * * 


GROWING TOWARD GOD* 


Close to the shore of a beautiful lake, away back in the 
mountains of Maine, there grew a very wonderful pine tree. Its 
branches reached far and wide, as if trying to drink in more and 
more of the clear air and bright sunshine. Its top reached up 
into the sky, as if trying to see what was above the fleecy clouds 
that floated above it. Its trunk was straight and strong, as it 
had need to be when the cold northwest winds of winter blew 
down the lake. The great pine tree was much loved by the 
people who summered in the cottage near by, and they had 
named it Monarch. 

One day Monarch felt some one digging at its roots, and, 
looking down, it saw a little spruce tree being planted there. 
Then the great pine tree rustled in all its branches for very joy. 
It had been lonely, living alone for so many years, but now there 
would be some one to talk to and some one to help to grow. The 
little spruce tree heard the rustling; hence, when its roots were 
set, it began to look about to see who its neighbors might be; 
then it discovered Monarch, the giant pine. 

“Oh! Oh!” said the little tree. ‘‘What a big, big tree! How 
I should like to be as tall as that pine tree! How much it must 
see away up there in thesky! Iam glad that I am planted close 
to such a wonderful tree. Perhaps I can grow like it if I try.” 

That very night, when all was still, the little tree heard a 
whisper stealing down on the soft night wind. And the voice 
said, ‘‘Little tree. Little tree.” 

“Yes, dear, big pine,” said the spruce tree, “I am listening 
to you.” 

“Little spruce tree,’ said the pine again, “I am glad that 
you have come to live near me. You area pretty little tree, and 
all the dear children will love you when they come to play in their 
‘Crow’s Nest’ away up here in my branches. Can I help you in 
any way?” 

“Yes, indeed, you can,”’ answered the spruce. “I have been 
looking at you for ever so long. What a wonderful tree you are! 
Tell me, please, how to grow to be as tall, and straight, and 
strong as you.” 

“That is not a hard thing to tell but it is a very hard thing 
to do,” said the pinetree. “If you want to grow tall and straight 
and strong, you must keep looking upward every day, and let 
nothing bend or break you. You must desire with all your might 
to become one of the best trees, and then you must grow, and 
grow, and grow.” 


? 


*Reprinted by permission of the author, Margaret Eggleston 
Owen, from ‘“‘More Fireside Stories for Girls in Their Teens.” 
Richard R. Smith, publisher, New York. 


“That I will do,” said the spruce, ‘‘I will keep close to you, 
and every day I will try to grow to be just like you, for I want to 
be tall, and straight, and strong.” 

The days passed by, and every night the little spruce looked 
carefully to see if her trunk was just as straight as the trunk of 
the giant pine; and since she had a perfect tree to copy, she grew 
very straight and strong. When the winter came, and the winds 
from the north whistled through the spruce tree, the pine was 
just in front of her, and saved her from the force of the wind. 
Then at night, when all was still again and the wind had gone to 
rest, the big friend would whisper: “That was a hard breeze, 
little one; but it is over now, and you have gained strength by 
fighting it. Now look up, and straighten up, so that all the 
bend may be taken out of you. Measure your trunk by mine, 
if you like.”’ The little tree would try its best, and would thank 
the Heavenly Father for its good friend and helper. 

Finally, after many, many years the little tree had grown so 
tall that her top just reached the lower branches of the pine. 
How proud she was as some of her needles actually touched those 
of the giant tree. She nestled close to the big limb and whis- 
pered: “Oh, dear pine tree, J have so loved to see you away up 
here. But now that I can touch you and feel your big, strong 
arms, I don’t care whether I grow any more or not.” 

“Tut, tut, little friend of mine,’”’ answered the pine thought- 
fully. “If I had stayed as small as you are now, you would 
never have been proud to have lived by me and to have been 
called my friend. Surely no one would ever have given me the 
beautiful name that the people in the cottage use when they speak 
of me—Monarch. Indeed, you must not stop growing. I can 
see much farther than you can. I can breathe much better as I 
grow higher up, and then, too, I am nearer to the great and loving 
Father when I am doing my best to grow.”’ 

“But you get more of the wind and cold up there,” said the 
spruce tree. ‘‘Down here I am sheltered by you.” 

“That may be,’’ answered Monarch, ‘‘but you can not 
give shelter, nor be an example, if you are content to stay down 
there. Come up, child, come up!’ 

So the little spruce took courage and pushed ahead until 
her branches were mingled with those of the pine, and they 
could talk together of the beautiful things that they saw around 
the mountain lake. Then, to her surprise, she found that the 
great tree was still growing—still making sure that she, too, did 
not bend. 

““Aren’t you ever going to stop growing?” asked the spruce. 
“Surely you are big enough now!”’ 

But the Monarch made answer: “I shall never be big enough, 
no matter how high I grow to be. I have heard of pine trees 
that are much taller and larger than I; so I must keep on grow- 
ing. How could I be an example for you if I stopped reaching 
up? I must grow for your sake, if for no other reason.”’ Then 
the spruce loved her old friend all the more, and in her heart 
she resolved to try doubly hard to keep growing every day, and 
let nothing bend or break her. 

One day, very early in the spring, when the snow was just 
leaving the ground, the spruce tree was looking down and think- 
ing of the days when she had been a tiny tree, living near to the 
ground. Suddenly she saw a seedling balsam nestling close to 
her trunk, and she heard the balsam say to the pink arbutus 
blossoms on the ground: ‘‘Do you see that big, big spruce tree 
away up there? Some day I’m going to be tall, and straight, 
and strong like that spruce tree. You just watch me grow until 
my top touches those first branches.” 

“Well! Well!” said the spruce. ‘‘Here I am pushing ahead 
to be like the pine, and the balsam is trying to be likeme. I must 
grow to be very straight and strong if I am to be an example to 
that little tree. I can not stop growing, either, for the balsam 
will be watching me. The old pine tree told the truth, I too, 
am an example.” 

So the pine helped the spruce, and sheltered it from the 
blasts of winter; the spruce helped the balsam, and kept the 
great drifts of snow from breaking it down; and the balsam spread 
its tiny branches over the tender arbutus plants, and kept them 
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warm, so that the children might have the joy of finding blos- 
soms there in the spring time: 

Then those who lived in the cottage looked from their win- 
dows out upon the four friends—the pine, the spruce, the balsam, 
and the arbutus—and they learned from them lessons of strength, 
of beauty, of courage, of helpfulness, and of striving. 

“We, too,” they said, ‘“must look upward every day, and 
let nothing bend or break us. We, too, must measure our growth 
by one who is greater and stronger than we.”’ 

* * 


CHRISTMAS AMONG THE LEPERS 


The joy and significance of Christmas have penetrated the 
far corners of the earth, but to none, perhaps, does Christmas 
mean more than to the men, women and children afflicted with 
the perilous scourge of leprosy, who, through the aid of the 
American Mission to Lepers, are receiving a chance at new life, 
new health and new happiness. 

The treatment of leprosy has made strides along with ad- 
vancement in other fields of medicine. Scientists to-day state 
that the battle against this dread disease is being successfully 
waged. On a day when the blazing Indian sun was almost un- 
bearable, a group of leper patients came to the missionary doctor, 
their faces wreathed in smile because they were ‘‘enjoying prickly 
heat!’ This was proof positive that life was returning to parts 
of their bodies which had lost all sensation; in short, that they 
were being cured. 

According to outstanding authorities, such as Dr. Victor G. 
Heiser, president of the new International Leprosy Association, 
chaulmoogra oil is still the most successful treatment for leprosy. 
Hypodermic injections of this oil, given systematically over a 
period of many months, arrest the disease, and in its early stages 
make the patient “symptom-free.”’ Ten dollars supplies this 
treatment to one person for two years, and Christmas gifts to the 
lepers are often made for this specific purpose. 

Diet, exercise, and the contented frame of mind produced 
by useful activity and happy surroundings are other important 
elements in the curative treatment. These are provided in 
the mission colonies and hospital. The women sew, cook and 
perform the other housekeeping duties, while the men do the 
gardening, weaving, tin-smithing and carpentry, even learning to 
build their homes, churches and schools. 

Christmas is the gala occasion at these centers of relief. 
Daybreak on Christmas morning in the Indian leper hospitals 
finds the patients all turned cooks, busily rolling out hundreds 
of little loaves and stirring huge cauldrons of goat meat and vege- 
tables in preparation for the Christmas dinner. Contrasted 
with their frugal daily fare, this is a sumptuous repast. After 
the dinner, the patients gather in the church to sing the Christmas 
hymns and listen once more to the wel'-loved story of the first 
Christmas and the birthday of the One who was the lepers’ first 
friend. 

To destitute lepers, life’s ordinary necessities are luxuries. 
Thus Christmas presents made to them by friends in America 
take an intensely practical form: such as blankets, bandages, 
medicines, soap (a much-prized gift), sandals to protect mutilated 
feet, bright woolen scarfs, or perhaps a cow to provide an abund- 
ant supply of milk for an entire colony. 

A roast ox was the Christmas gift at one colony, where the 
patients have meat only two or three times a year. Just as 
they were ready to sit down to the long-anticipated feast, forty 
uninvited guests—homeless, hungry, outcast lepers—appeared 
at the gate. Those in the colony would not eat until they shared 
their little with those outside who were going through what they 
had once experienced. 

The children of the lepers are not forgotten. Gifts of dolls, 
pencils, picture books and clothing make the day unforgettably 
happy for them. Leprosy has been proved non-hereditary, and 
the timely segregation of the children in separate homes prevents 
contagion. Many of them come to these homes pitifully weak 
from hardship and undernourishment, but good care gradually 
transforms them into chubby, rosy-cheeked youngsters. The 


discovery that the disease is not inherited, further strengthens 
the hope that the world can be freed from this dreaded scourge. 
From all over the United States people send their con- 
tributions to the American Mission to Lepers, Inc., at 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 
* * * 


WHAT RECENT YEARS HAVE BROUGHT 


The following editorial in the New York Times, Sept. 22, 
1931, is well worth republishing now because of its concise sum- 
mary of striking events of the last few years. The editorial is 
entitled, 

Wonders Never Cease 


When the war was over, the last battle described and the 
last casualty list published, and the roar of the Armistice Day 
celebration had died away, many sat back in their chairs and said: 
“Well, there’ll be nothing to read about in the papers any more.” 
They were poor prophets. The armistice marked not the close 
of an era but merely a brief halt in the march of events which it 
is the function of the press to describe to its readers. The in- 
tervening years have been so crammed with news, and such sen- 
sational news, that the appetite of a less eager generation would 
long ago have become sated. The treaty is signed. The League 
comes into existence. The Eighteenth Amendment becomes 
the law, as it were, of the land. Women get the suffrage. A 
shoe factory paymaster is killed in South Braintree, Mass. Who 
remembers his name? Frederick A. Palmer. Who killed him? 
Nicola Sacco and Bartolomeo Vanzetti—in the opinion of the 
jury which convicted them. 

The Unknown Soldier is laid to his rest. The Conference 
for the Limitation of Armaments is held at Washington, with 
idealism giving a modest lift to post-war realism. The French 
march into the Ruhr, and out again—when their ends have been 
attained. An earthquake destroys Tokyo. Leopold and Loeb 
go to prison for life for the murder of the Fraaks boy. The 
Prince of Wales, just the kind of romantic figure the news dis- 
patches like to cluster about, even if he refuses to marry, cap- 
tivates the hearts of several continents. Tennessee puts Charles 
Darwin in the dock. The Shenandoah tears apart in a storm. 
Germany enters the League. Florida has a hurricane. Fall, 
Doheny and Sinclair fight their way through the courts, with 
varying success. Lindbergh flies to Paris, combining the unities 
of time and action, if not of place, required by drama, adding 
suspense and giving this cynical world the last thing in the world 
it was looking for just then—a hero. 

These are but a few of the events since 1918 which have 
made first-page news. Of those in the political field there has 
been no end. Americans have grown accustomed to read about 
foreign affairs—and such foreign affairs! Revolutions, and 
evolutions sometimes almost as swift; dictatorships and de- 
mocracies struggling to avoid them; statesmen bidden good-by 
and welcomed again with open arms. The swift tempo that we 
hear so much about has somehow got hold not only of science 
and invention but even of political systems; one sees them evolv- 
ing like cells under a microscope. What previous generation of 
men has seen the scrojl of history thus unrolled before its eyes 
as by the hand of a herald? 

* * * 
STOP-GO 


“Now wait here, children, before we go any farther—the 
traffic is just terrible. I told your father not to start out on a 
day like this. He must think he is the only person in the world 
who reads the weather reports. That’s the way it goes out 
here, once the season opens you can’t get a minute’s peace. 
Look out! There! what did I tell you! A woman this time, 
and she just missed us. These female drivers are a menace, if 
I say so myself. Here comes another; Junior, come back here 
this minute and take hold of my arm. Phewww!! Well, I guess 
the coast is clear at last, maybe we can start now, but I’m telling 
you it’s getting so a self-respecting seagull daren’t fly across the 
ocean once the season for transatlantic flyers gets under way!”’— 
Judge. 
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The true defense of Christianity is its interpretation. . 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by: Harold E, B. Speight 


. . Our gravest difficulties arise from 


misunderstandings of their faith by Christians—Charles E. Raven. 


The Gospel of Jesus 


Jesus and the Gospel of Love. 
Charles E. Raven. (Holt. $3.00.) 


Canon Raven of Liverpool, already well 
known in this country as a representative 
of the earnest group of ‘““Modern Church- 
men” in the Church of England, and as an 
influential leader in all good causes in 
Liverpool, feels strongly that there is need 
for reinterpretation of Christianity. In 
this position the group he belongs to dif- 
fers from men whose liberalism has con- 
strained them to work outside the fold of 
the orthodox communions, for where he 
asks for reinterpretation they emphasize 
the need for new truth. There will 
always be those who feel that this is a 
very important distinction, and some out: 
side who will feel free to judge the sin- 
cerity of those who prefer to remain inside 
the historic communions. But among the 
modernists who stay within the church 
no one is less likely than Canon Raven to 
arouse this criticism; no one more likely 
to be recognized as belonging to the wide- 
spread fellowship of truth-seekers and 
truth-servers. 

Canon Raven’s new book reviews the 
whole question as to the nature and con- 
tent of the message of Jesus. The start- 
ing point is religious experience. Re- 
ligion is the “supreme achieved of fully 
developed personality,” and no religion is 
satisfying which undervalues any perma- 
nent interest or fundamental aspect of 
human nature. It is in the light of what 
we know of this experienced religion that 
we should interpret Jesus. This, of 
course, is a distinctively ‘modernist’ 
view, for orthodoxy, if it “interprets’’ at 
all, does so in the light (if light it can be 
called) of tradition and dogma. 

In estimating the personality of Jesus, 
Dr. Raven frankly faces the difficulties in 
the gospels, but is more successful in his 
critical analysis of recent discussions of 
these problems than in suggesting a re- 
construction of the figure presented by 
the gospels. Passing to the personal in- 
terpretation the author offers us, we find 
that for him Jesus is ‘‘at once unique and 
universal, consistent and many-sided, an 
embodiment of the fulness of light and 
life and love.’”’ (We quote the author’s 
synopsis.) But Jesus “is not an intruder 
from another region’ but the ‘perfect 
expression of that which is also revealed 
in varying degrees by the universe and by 
mankind.”’ 

For St. Paul the central fact was not a 
doctrine, but an experience of the ‘“‘in- 
dwelling Christ,’ and Canon Raven makes 
it clear that he deplores the energy spent 
on formulating standards of belief which 
“tended to substitute conformity and 


By 


obedience for the freedom of love.” The 
change of emphasis had a “disastrous 
effect,’ for ‘‘churchmanship became in- 
creasingly divorced from religion;’’ even 
at the Reformation reform was not radi- 
cal enough. We need a “New Reforma- 
tion’’ to set us free from the crass dualism 
which has set God and the world of human 
interest over against one another. Jesus 
“aecepted the world as God’s world and 
drew his deepest lessons from it.” 

The conclusion is thus reached that 
we must set the figure of Jesus within the 
picture given us by modern thought—of 
a world which reveals the creative and 
redemptive activity of God, a world in 
which the worth of personality is man- 
kind’s supreme value. 

In reaching and defending the positions 
he takes up, Canon Raven has to give 
more attention to historic theological 
controversies than is found necessary by 
those who are not embarrassed by tradi- 
tionally-minded colleagues, and the book 
must be read with the fact in mind that 
the author is writing in the hope of con- 
verting some of these colleagues. 

The title leads one to suppose that the 
book will go farther than it does in ex- 
pounding and applying the “Gospel of 
Love.” Perhaps the author will next 
give us an application of his views as 
honest and frank as is this defense of them. 

* ok 
Human Appeal 


He Is Here. By Charles M. Sheldon. 

(Harper. $1.25.) 

By the author of ‘In His Steps.” <A 
little volume of stories, each with a touch 
reminding one of Dr. Sheldon’s famous 
book of forty years ago. They are simple 
and direct, suggesting how Dr. Sheldon 
believes the meaning of Christ might come 
home to a variety of men and women. 
They would not satisfy critical readers, 
but, after all, it is not to critical readers 
that they are addressed. 


* * 


Osler 


The Great Physician. 
William Osler. By Edith Gittings Reid. 
(Oxford Press. $3.50.) 


Seldom have we known so justifiable a 
publication of a short life after the uni- 
versal acclaim of a long biography as in 
the case of this new Life of Osler. Dr. 
Harvey Cushing’s two volume work will 
remain a treasured possession of all who 
own it, but there was a real need for a 


A Life of Sir 


briefer treatment of the career of this 


great physician. The author’s hope was 
that her book might catch the spirit of 
the man as he was known to those inti- 
mate with him; it is in precisely this that 


she has succeeded. Dr. Osler lives before 
us, the very incarnation of charm, skill, 
kindliners, courage, and self-effacing toil, 
the great teacher and the great doctor. 

Ten good illustrations, good printing, 
and careful arrangement combine to make 
the bock pleasing to the eye. Judicious 
use of printed sources and the new ma- 
terial to which the writer has had access 
give the book its authoritative place beside 
Cushing’s more monumental tribute. 

This is one of those books which one 
lays down with the feeling that, alike in 
its subject and in its treatment, it is so 
nearly what it ought to be that there is 
only one thing to be said, Read it. If 
your doctor is also your friend, give him a 
copy; if he isn’t your friend yet and you 
want him for one, giveit to him; if heisn’t 
as good a man as you think he should be, 
give it to him. 


* * 


William Howard Taft 


President and Chief Justice. By Fran- 
cis McHale. (Dorrance. $3.00.) 


The essential facts about President 
Taft are contained in this biography, and 
it has the merit of avoiding all attempts to 
dramatize the subject, but it is limited in 
value by some of its very merits! It is a. 
simple factual record, without artistry 
in the selection of materials, and equally 
without interpretation. The strength and 
the geniality of Mr. Taft are brought out, 
with perhaps rather too obvious an effort 
to present him asa great man. Itis inno 
sense a definitive biography. 


* * 
The Jews To-day 


A Rabbi Takes Stock. By Solomon. 
Goldman. (Harper. $2.50.) 


Rabbi Goldman of Chicago calls on his 
fellow-Jews to make a fresh evaluation of 
their past as a race and of their present. 
position. He wishes to see them accept 
their obligations as members of a truly 
“national” group; their attachment to 
Judaism he believes is really based on a. 
vague feeling of oneness, a consciousness 
of kin, and not on distinctive doctrines, 
for after all many of the doctrines once dis- 
tinctive of the Jew are now the possession: 
of civilization. 

The successive chapters discuss various. 
aspects of modern Judaism, not in logical,. 
ordered fashion, but in a personal and 
passionate series of comments, supported 
by a wealth of references to current lit- 
erature, Jewish and Gentile. Perhaps 
nothing better reveals the difficulty of 
the modern intelligent Jew of to-day than: 
this book; there is no formula for adjust- 
ment here, but there is a revelation of 
souls in distress. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Chureh, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


ee Mes ae Be See a ee a, RR A ke OR eR ke ae ae) ok 


RECIPE FOR A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


x * 


* 


Take twelve fine, full-grown months, see that these are thoroughly free 
from old memories of bitterness, rancor, hate and jealousy; cleanse them com- 


* 


; * 


pletely from every clinging spite; pick off all specks of pettiness and littleness;in * 
short, see that these months are freed from all the past—have them as fresh and * 
clean as when they first came from the great storehouse of Time. 

* 


Cut these months into thirty or thirty-one equal parts. 


keep for just one year. 


as follows: 


This batch will 


Do not attempt to make up thewhole batch at one time 


Into each day put twelve parts of faith, eleven of patience, ten of courage, * 
nine of work (some people omit this ingredient and spoil the flavor of the rest), * 
eight of hope, seven of fidelity, six of liberality, five of kindness, four of rest (leav- * 
ing this out is like leaving the oil out of the salad—don’t do it), three of prayer, * 


two of meditation, and one well-selected resolution. 
tious scruples, put in about a teaspoonful of good spirits, a dash of fun, a pinch of 
folly, a sprinkling of play, and a heaping cupful of good humor. 

Pour into the whole love ad libitum and mix with a vim. Cook thoroughly 
in a fervent heat; garnish with a few smiles and a sprig of joy; then serve with 
quietness, unselfishness, and cheerfulness, and a Happy New Year is a certainty.— 


* Selected. 


* 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* (so many persons spoil the entire lot in this way), but prepare one day at a time, 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 


If you have no conscien- 


* 


* 


* 
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Is your church school as up-to-date as 
your public school in training its boys and 
girls to become world-citizens? One way 
to do this is to arouse their interest in 
some of the many activities our church is 
carrying on in Japan. 

* * 
UNCFFICIAL FIELD WORK 


While in Bellows Falls, Vt., on another 
errand, it was my privilege to visit the 
church school of the United Church (Con- 
gregational-Universalist), meeting in the 
splendidly equipped parish house under the 
leadership of Miss Margaret Bolles. Well 
graded and carefully directed, this school 
is doing an excellent piece of work. 

Miss Bolles is a fine instance of the 
“home-raised”’ variety of leader. A college 
graduate, she was temporarily at home and 
unemployed when she was asked to be 
director of religious education for her own 
church. Her first reaction was, ‘I don’t 
know anything about the job,” but that 
over-stated condition of ignorance did not 
last long. By industrious reading of books 
and educational magazines and persistent 
attendance at various educational gather- 
ings, added to certain native qualities, 
Miss Bolles has developed rapidly into a 
very fine leader. 

On the day after the inspection of the 


school, there was a monthly Workers’ 
Meeting—a simple supper served by a 
small committee at a cost of twenty-five 
cents for each person, followed by a few 
brief reports and the guest speaker. 
Among the teachers were two girls who 
were at Ferry Beach last summer, and the 
school treasures among its traditions the 
story of good work done by students at the 
sessions of the Barre Institute, who have 
now graduated into teachers or home- 
makers in other towns. One teacher had 
just returned from the Vermont Christian 
Youth Council, held at Middlebury, the 
second such gathering in Vermont, carrying 
out the plan inaugurated at Toronto in 
1930. This was Miss Katherine Kelly, 
who was elected president of the Council 
and who told us in simple and enthusiastic 
fashion what these two Council meetings 
have meant to her. 

The young people of the United Church 
have a Fellowship Group, which, under 
the leadership of such workers as Miss 
Bolles and Miss Kelly, will certainly prove 
a formative influence in young lives and 
a strength to the church and the com- 
munity. 

The spirit of this church manifested in 
these church school gatherings and in the 
School of Missions, which closed its fifth 
annual session of four Sunday evenings 
each year on the Sunday of my visit, is 
one of great promise. 

A.G.E. 
* * 

Our Universalist work in Japan reaches 
600 children in Sunday schools. How 
long could this continue if every Univer- 
salist church school in this country were 
as informed and interested as yours is? 


“GROWING TOWARD GOD” 
OTHER STORIES 


The story suggested in the superintend- 
ent’s note-book for use in the worship 
service of January 10 will be found on 
page 1646 in this issue of the Leader. In 
the book from which this is taken are 
twenty-seven other stories, mostly true 
stories of girls, based on the author’s 
twenty-five years of experience with 
youth. This collection ($1.25 a volume) 
may be ordered from the Universalist 
Publishing House, and will be found of 
inestimable value to teachers of junior 
and senior high school groups. 

* * 


AND 


Work in kindergartens in Japan, un- 
der the direction of Miss Ruth G. Downing, 
reaches 250 boys and girls. Is your church 
school standing in back of this fine ad- 
venture in friendship? 

* * 


OUR THANKS TO SALEM, MASSA- 
CHUSETTS 


The posters and charts used in the win- 
dow exhibit at the Buffalo Convention 
were the property of our church school in 
Salem until two weeks ago, when they 
were given to our Association. That 
they would be an effective means of stimu- 
lating interest in the need of religious edu- 
cation, if circulated among our churches, 
was the conclusion of many who saw 
them. Asa result requests for the posters 
began coming in. And now, through the 
generosity of the Salem school, they are 
not only at work “‘in the field,”’ but they 
are booked for weeks ahead. 

* * 


Genuine interest in human need is the 
first step toward intelligent, generous 
giving. Your church school’s offering to 
Japan is one index to its concern for others. 
Our list of Universalist church schools 
that care is daily growing as these offerings 


are coming in. 
* * 


SOME THINGS FOUND IN THE 
SECOND CHURCH AT SPRING- 
FIELD, MASS. 


A church school that crowds the whole 
building, a group of teachers enthusiastic 
and faithful, a superintendent (Marion 
Holland) interested in her task, a young 
minister (Rev. Fred H. Miller) who pleases 
everybody in the parish and who reveals 
to the observer the value of the courses in 
Religious Education at Crane School of 
Religion, an excellent vested choir, and a 
happy group of people. “This church 
ought to be an educational center,” says 
Mr. Miller. Under his leadership it will 
be. 


oo * 


A good conscience is a continued Christ- 
mas.—Benjamin Franklin. 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by M. A. Kapp 


POPULARIZING ALBANIA 


The reason why most people know noth- 
ing about Albania is that this country 
has been practically buried for hundreds 
of years. In the manuscript of a book 
about Albania which will appear in print 
some day, the author speaks of a cultured 
American who thought Albanians were 
those people who had white hair and pink 
eyes. Several prominent people were 
asked about the geographical location of 
Albania. One said it was a part of Can- 
ada. A Senator thought it was in Africa. 
Many people think it is just another way 
of spelling ‘“‘Armenia.”’ They’re all wrong. 

Albania is a Balkan state. That means 
it is just across the Adriatic Sea from 
Italy. It lies north of Greece, the country 
which borrowed a vast amount of its cul- 
ture originally from Albania. 

Why is Albania important? 

In ancient times, Albania provided im- 
portant material for certain aspects of 
civilization which are still remembered. 
Alexander the Great came from Albanian 
ancestry. It is claimed that Aristotle 
hed his family connections in Albania also. 
The Greek gods, so well kncwn to-day, 
cen be assigned originally to the Albanian 
country. Troy was a city in the land 
owned now, as then, by Albanians. The 
roots of Homer’s stories come from Al- 
bania. The Albanians fought against the 
soldiers of the Turkish sultan for a quarter 
of a century to keep the land for Chris- 
tianity. Garibaldi got his famous ‘““Thou- 
sand” from Albania. 

In modern times, statesmen admit that 
the history of the Balkans makes. the 
history of Europe. Albania is the key to 
the Balkans. 


x O* 


DEAN SPERRY WILL SPEAK 


The date of the Uni-Uni meeting, which 
was scheduled for Feb. 7, at the Church of 
the Redemption, has been changed to 
Feb. 14. Dr. Willard Sperry, Dean of the 
Harvard Theological School, was able to 
be the speaker if the meeting was set for 
Feb. 14. All arrangements were immedi- 
ately changed in order to have so eminent 
a speaker. 

Boston unioners, take notice. 
instead of Feb. 7. 


* * 


NEW ENGLAND GET-TOGETHER 

Place: Lynn Universalist Church. 

Time: Beginning 2.30 Saturday, Jan. 9. 

Events: Conferences at 3 for local presi- 
dents, for pacifists, for church extension- 
ists. 


Feb. 14 


Meeting at Four for All 


Speaker: Stella Marek Cushing. 
Subject: Albania. 

Banquet at 6.30. 

Dance at 8.15. 


Sunday, Jan. 10, sermon in Universal- 
ism’s largest church by Dr. W. W. Rose, 
minister at Lynn. 

Committee chairman, E. K. Hempel, 
ex-officio, Carl Hempel. Registration, Mrs. 
Lotta Hempel. 


STUDY ALBANIA 


Many unions are getting out their 
geography books, their encyclopedias, 
and finding out about Albania. The in- 
formation is not always reliable in these 
old sources. There are new histories of 
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Albania obtainable. To secure one of 
these, and then to make a study of the 
people, the history, the country, is a thrill- 
ing adventure for any union, indeed, for 
any person. 

For instance, who can answer the fol- 
lowing questions? 


1. What are the principal cities of 
Albania? 

2. What kind of people are the Al- 
banians? 

3. Who was Scanderbeg, and why is he 
important? 

4. How many people are there in Al- 
bania? 

5. Can you locate Albania accurately 
on a map? 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


IN JAPAN 


Miss Bowen and Miss Downing have 
been contributing an article each month 
to the Missionary Bulletin telling very in- 
terestingly what is going on in Japan at 
Blackmer Home and at Dojin House. 
The following is one of Miss Downing’s 
articles, which will appear later in the 
Bulletin. 


Ensoku 
Friday, Oct. 16, 1931. Such a glorious 
day! The sun warm and bright, the air 


with just a tinge of fall in it, and, in the 
distance, Fuji San raising her snow-capped 
head, as if blessing our day. 

Off early to Mejiro, where the Midori 
Kindergarten, with mothers and maids, 
began to assemble for the picnic. Such a 
shiny-eyed troup they were, and how 
much more friendly than last year. I 
begin to feel that they really do begin to 
accept me without reservation into their 
friendship, and when I remember Miko 
Chan, I am sure of it—but of her more 
later. 

I could appreciate the feelings of the 
Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe when 
the train came in, and there was nothing 
between it and thirty-five excited young- 
sters but a two-inch painted line, but, 
marvelous to relate, none got hurt then or 
at the crowded Shinjuki station, where we 
must change cars and go upstairs and 
down again. 

According to the Japanese point of view 
it is not necessary for a man to give a 
woman his seat, but it is a rare man who 
will not stand for a child, so our thirty- 
five each found a place to glue a nose to 
the window and begin to drink in the 
wonders of ‘‘ensoku”’ (outing). 

Then the long walk to the sweet potato 
field and the long wait in the hot sun while 
Nishimura Sensei went the long walk to 
the house of the farmer who owned the 
patch which held the potatoes which 
should have been prepared but which 
weren’t—of course. You have probably 


read descriptions of Japanese children, so 
you will expect that those thirty-five 
stood like little graven images and waited, 
but I’ll tell you it took all the skill of a 
college kindergarten training plus much 
ingenuity plus not a little physical activity 
to keep those eager little feet and hands 
out of the field until the teacher’s return. 
The farmer lady came with her, bearing 
her sharp sickle (she had been out all 
night fighting fire, resulting from an O 
Matsuri, or festival) and soon the field 
was cleared. Then thirty-five little moles 
went at it and made short work of those 
potatoes. Hands washed—any number 
of times—and we were off to the grove for 
lunch. Such a pretty sight, under the 
tall straight cryptomerias, the little groups 
sitting down together for lunch, and 
afterwards the children playing about 
among the trees like so many pixies. 

Tired, lagging feet took their way back 
to the station, between fields of daikon 
(huge radishes) and cabbage, and I tried 
to be everywhere at once, carrying sweet 
potatoes or sleeping babies impartially— 
to the outward eye! And this is where 
Miko Chan comes in—a symbol and a 
climax. She’s the wee-est kindergarten 
child, and was so tired she could hardly 
walk. Nurse’s arms were already full of 
sleeping baby brother, so she adopted me. 
In the train she smiled up at me, such wise, 
friendly, sleepy little smiles, all the way 
back to Shinjuki, for she well understood 
my efforts to keep her awake. Just as 
the new shoes (placed before her on the 
floor in Japanese style), the flowers she had 
picked, the fish on my furoshiki, and all 
the other things which I could think of to 
talk about failed to keep the heavy black 
eyes open, we arrived, and she not only 
allowed, but invited me to carry her up 
and down the long stairs and on to the 
other train. 

I couldn’t be more tired if I’d done a 
week’s work, and yet the day in the open 
with God’s growing things and His chil- 
dren was—good. 


—————————— 
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Political Fundamentalism, 10382, Reason 
and Machinery, 1164. 

White, John L., Students Respond to the 
Disarmament Challenge, 1615. 

Wicks, Robert Russell, Habit of Living 
on Others, The, 1222. 

Williams, L. O., God Consciousness, 16438. 

Wilson, Edwin H., Scientists and Their 
Religion, 1456. 

Woods, Bertha Gerneaux, Crocuses, 424, 
Goldfinches in Winter, 72, Dead Bird, 
The, 327, Mignonette, 685. 


Yates, Harriet G., Just What Is a Field 
Trip? 529, Week’s Yield, A, 910. 


Zadoo, Vasu Dev, Indian Round Table 
Conference, The, 236. 


REVIEWS 


About Zionism, Albert Hinstein, 445. 

Adventures in Money Raising, C. M. Stef- 
fens and P. P. Faris, 733. 

Adventures of Mr. Friend, The, Harold 
B. Hunting, 1114. 

Affirmations of Christian Belief, Herbert 
A. Youtz, 157. 


After Christianity—What? Thomas W 
Darnell, 84. 
Albert Schweitzer: the Man and His 


Work, John D. Regester, 501. 

American Religion as I See It Lived, 
Burris Jenkins, 165. 

Apostle of Personal Evangelism, 
Thomas E. Vassar, 733. 

At the Foot of the Rainbow, Margaret 
Applegarth, 55. 


The, 
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Bahai World, The, 349. 

Beds of Pearls, Robert G. Lee, 247. 

Behavorism, John B. Watson, 25. 

Behind Mud Walls, Charlotte V. and Wil- 
liam H. Wiser, 86. 

Behind the Battlements, Gertrude Linnell 
and Helene Carter, 1496. 

Bible Story Book, Frances W. Danielson, 
55. 

Bingo Is My Name, Anne Stoddard, 1495. 

Bodyguard Unseen, Vincenzio D’Aquilla. 
1622. 

Book of American Presidents, The, Esse 
V. Hathaway, 1496. 

Book of Prayers for Students, R. R. Smith, 
1114. 

Box of Daylight, The, William H. Hillyer, 
1496. 

Boy Scout with Byrd, A, Paul Siple, 1378. 

Boy’s Life of Washington, The, Helen 
Nicolay, 1496. 

Briand— Man of Peace, Valentine Thom- 
son, 293, 342. 

By the Waters of Babylon, Louis Wallis, 
439. 


Ceremonies of Judaism, Abraham Z. 
Idelsohn, 86. 

Challenge of Change, The, John M. Moore, 
492. 

Challenge of Russia, The, Sherwood Eddy, 
Pyts 

Challenge of the Forum, The, Ruben L. 
Lurie, 182. 

Charles Lewis Slattery, Howard C. Rob- 
bins, 1463. 

Charleston Papers, ed. Harold A. Prichard, 
246. 

Charm of Trees, The, Thomas F. Davis, 
953. 

Child Psychology and Religious Educa- 
tion, Dorothy F. Wilson, 55. 

China, the Collapse of a Civilization, Na- 
thaniel Peffer, 182. 

Christian Ethics and Modern Problems, 
W. R. Inge, 29. 

Christian Faith and Life, William Temple, 
1088. ‘ 

Christian Ideal for Human Society, The, 
Alfred E. Garvie, 317. 

Christianity and the Religious Drama, 
R. H. U. Bloor, 85. 

Christianity and Science, 
Dunham, 856. 

Christian Life, The, Joseph Stump, 86. 

Christmas Traditions, William M. Auld, 
1588. 

Christ of the Classroom, The, Norman E. 
Richardson, 1304. 

Church and Newspaper, William B. Nor- 
ton, 182. 

Church and State in Massachusetts, Jacob 
C. Meyer, 534. 

Church in Politics, The, Stanley High, 
ey 

Church in the Modern World, The, G. 
Stanley Russell, 1463. 

Conflicts of the Early Church, W. D. 
Niven, 573. 

Contemporary Social Movements, Jerome 
Davis, 215. 
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Country Parson Looks at Religion, A, 
H. A. Prichard, 407. 

Creative Religious Literature, Arthur J. 
Culler, 986. 

Crime of Punishment, 
Wilson, 1146. 


The, Margaret 


Dark Secret, The, V. M. Hillyer, 1495. 

Diggers and Builders, Henry B. Lent, 1495. 

Dilly, a China Cat, Katherine R. Forbes, 
1495. 

Divine Elements in Art and Literature, 
The, W. L. Schroder, 85. 

Doll’s Day, A, Beatrice B. Brown, 1495. 

Dream Power of Youth, The, Percy R. 
Hayward, 600. 

Dry America, Atticus Webb, 1272. 


Ebenezer Walks with God, George Baker, 
1378. 

Education Adequate for Modern Times, 
1146. 

Enduring Quest, The, H. A. Overstreet, 
665. 

English Bible as Literature, The, Charles 
A. Dinsmore, 986. 

Epistles of Paul to the Colossians, to 
Philemon and to the Ephesians, E. F. 
Scott, 600. 

Equality, R. H. Tawney, 727. 

Equality of All Christians Befere God, 
Peter Ainslie, 439. 

Every Man’s Bible, ed. William R. Inge, 
1588. 


Finding of God, The, Edgar S. Brightman, 
1622. 

Five Missionary Lives, T. H. P. Sailer, 
375. 

Fourth Gospel and the Life of To-day, The, 
Mary Ely Lyman, 1206. 

Free Pulpit in Action, A, ed. Clarence 
R. Skinner, 285. 

Friendly Playmate, The, Emilie Poulson, 
1496. 


Gandhi at Work, C. F. Andrews, 14338. 

Gay Madelon, Ethel C. Phillips, 1495. 

George Whitefield, the Awakener, A. D. 
Belden, 83. 

Girls’ Year Book, A, 601. 

God and the Census, Robert N. McLean, 
(92. 

God’s World, Cornelius H. Patton, 1114. 

Golden Book of Faith, The, compiled by 
Thomas C. Clark, 669. 

Go—tTeach, ed. Harry C. Munro, 56. 

God in Christian Experience, W. R. 
Matthews, 471. 

Good Earth, The, Pearl S. Buck, 1083. 

Greatness Passing By, Hulda Niebuhr, 
700. 

Great Physician, 
Reid, 1648. 
Great Themes of the Christian Faith, 1272. 
Great Themes of the Christian Faith, 

Charles W. Ferguson, 84. 
Greatest Thoughts on Immortality, 375. 
Greedy Goat, The, Emma L. Brock, 1495. 
Growth of the Idea of God, The, Shailer 
Mathews, 986. 


The, Edith Gittings 
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Heathen Rage, Gerald S. Lee, 1047. 

Heights of Christian Devotion, The, Do- 
remus A. Hayes, 125. 

He Is Become My Song, Edith A. S. Rob- 
inson, 279. 

He Is Here, Charles M. Sheldon, 1648. 


He Took It upon Himself, Margaret 
Slattery, 56. 
Hinduism Invades America, Wendell 


Thomas, 125. 

His Own Star, Russell G. Carter, 1496. 

History of the Christian People, Henry 
K. Rowe, 1433. 

House That Grew Smaller, The, Margery 
W. Bianco, 1495. 

How Big Is Your World? John L. Lobin- 
gier, 1378. 

How Shall I Learn to Teach Religion? 
Blanche Carrier, 55. 

Humanism: Another Battle 
W. P. King, 470. 

Humanism in Religion Examined, Robert 
J. Hutcheon, 470. 


Line, ed. 


Idea of God in the Theology of St. Au- 
gustine, The, William P. Tolley, 118. 
Indispensable Soul, The, William H. 
Crawshaw, 1622. 

In the Days of Young Washington, Nancy 
B. Turner, 1496. 

Iron Horse, The, Adele G. Nathan and 
Margaret S. Ernst, 1495. 

Issues of Life, The, Henry N. Wieman, 
118. 

It Shall Not Be Again, Thomas Curtis 
Clark, 727. 

I Wonder, Albert Munkres, 56. 


Jesus, a Modern Study, Harry Frank, 279. 

Jesus and Judas, S. Pearce Cary, 1378. 

Jesus and the Gospel of Love, Charles | . 
Raven, 1648. 

Jesus and the Modern Outlook, Frank H. 
Sprague, 279. 

Jesus as a Friend, George Stewart, 733. 

Jesus—Lord or Leader? Frank Lenwood, 
279. 

Jesus of Christianity—a Study in Con- 
trasts, Kirby Page, 279. 

Jesus of the Poets, The, ed. Leonard R. 
Gribble, 279. 

Jewish Views of Jesus, Thomas Walker, 
1114. 

Joseph Priestley, Anne Holt, 1335. 

June’s Quest, Florence Kerigan, 1502. 

Jungles Preferred, Janet Miller, 694. 


Kaiser and Chancellor, Karl F. Nowak, 
83. 

Kingdom of God, The, Ernest F. Scott, 
920. 

Korea: Land of the Dawn, James D. van 
Buskirk, 1146. 


Land of the Black Pagoda, The, Lowell 
Thomas, 246. 

Larry: Thoughts of Youth, 1380. 

Lazaro of the Pueblos, Cornelia J. Can- 
non, 1496. 

Leigh Hunt and His Circle, Edmund 
Blunden, 247. 
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Liberty and Religion, Sydney H. Mellone, 
85. 

Life Story of Brigham Young, The, Susa 
Y. Gates and Leah D. Widtsoe, 84. 

Light Shines Through, The, 375. 

Lindberghs, The, Lynn and Dora Haines, 
1528. 

Little Henry and the Tiger, Felicite Le 
Fevre, 1495. 

Little Pear, Eleanor F. Lattimore, 1495. 

Lives of a Bengal Lancer, The, F. Yeats- 
Brown, 246. 

Lord’s Prayer, The, Friedrich Rittelmeyer, 
823. 

Lucky Shot, Louise P. Hauck, 920. 


Making of Man, The, W. Cosby Bell, 534. 

Making of the Christian Mind, The, Gaius 
G. Atkins, 1272. 

Malibu, Vance J. Hoyt, 1502. 
Man’s Own Show: Civilization, George A. 
Dorsey, 1176. 
Massacre: A Survey of To-day’s American 
Indian, Robert Gessner, 644. 

Meaning of Art, The, A. Philip McMahon, 
247. 

Meaning of the Cross, The, Henry §&. 
Coffin, 356, 407. 

Memories and Vagaries, Axel Munthe, 
10838. 

Men of Conviction, Henry B. Washburn, 
501. 

Minister and Family Troubles, The, 
Elizabeth A. and Robert C. Dexter, 856. 

Minister’s Week Day Challenge, The, 
Edwin H. Byington, 887. 

Missionary Education of Intermediates, 
The, M. G. Kerschner, 375. 

Missions Matching the Hour, Stephen J. 
Corey, 1463. 

Modern Adventure, The, W. J. Blyton, 
72h 

Modern Civilization on Trial, C. Delisle 
Burns, 1206. 

Morals for To-morrow, Ralph W. Sock- 
man, 150. 

My Own Yesterdays, Charles R. Brown, 
600. 

Mysterious Universe, The, James Jeans, 
159. 

Natalie and the Emily H. 
Drake, 1496. 

Natural and the Supernatural, The, J. W. 
Oman, 1588. 

Negro, National Asset or Liability? John 
Perna 759: 

New Russia’s Primer, M. Olin, 868. 

Night’s Candles, The, Rene Roy, 995. 

Ninety Years at the Isles of Shoals, Oscar 
Laighton, 118. 


Brewsters, 


Old Light and the New in the Punjab 
Village, The, Malcolm M. Darling, 246. 

Old Raven’s World, Jean W. Maury, 
1495. 

Old Town Clock, Reba M. Stevens, 1496. 

Open Doors in Religious Education, John 
W. Suter, Jr., 1304. 


Pagan’s Pilgrimage, A, Llewelyn Powys, 
1245. 


Palestine To-day and To-morrow, John 
H. Holmes, 1308. 

Parables of Jesus, The, George A. But- 
trick, 1378. 

Pastor of Paggsee, The, Gustav Fremssen, 
1017. 

Pastor’s Pocket Bible, 
Spann, 733. 

Paths to the Presence of God, Albert W. 
Palmer, 1463. 

Pathways to God, Rufus M. Jones, 1239. 

Patriot’s Progress, The, Henry William- 
son, 228. 

Perfumed Tigers, The, Maurice Dekobra, 
86. 

Personality in Its Teens, W. R. Boorman, 
Sy. 

Peter, Clarence Hawkes, 1496. 

Petticourt Court, Maude H. Lovelace, 86. 

Piatiletka — Russia’s Five-Year Plan, 
Michael Farbman, 887. 

Pinafores and Pantalettes, Florence Choate 
and Elizabeth Curtis, 1495. 

Piper’s Lad, The, Harriette R. Campbell, 
1496. 

Polly’s Shop, Edna A. Brown, 920. 

Power and Secrets of the Jesuits, The, 
Rene Fulop-Miller, 348. 

Practise Story-Telling Class, The, Frances 
W. Danielson, 56. 

Preacher as a Man of Letters, The, Rich- 
ard Roberts, 1335. 

Present-Day Summons to the World 
Mission of Christianity, The, John R. 
Mott, 1528. 

President and Chief Justice, Francis Mc- 
Hale, 1648. 

Proceedings of the Unitarian Historical 
Society, 952. 

Protestant Co-operation in American 
Cities, H. Paul Douglass, 34. 

Psychological Approach to Theology, A, 
Walter M. Horton, 1017. 

Psychology and Religion, E. S. Water- 
house, 1597. 

Psychology of Religious Awakening, The, 
Elmer T. Clark, 25. 

Puritan Mind, the, Herbert W. Schneider, 
BILL 


chhese Johnnies by. 


Quakers as Pioneers in Social Work, The, 
Auguste Jorns, 631. 


Rabbi Takes Stock, A. Solomon Goldman, 
1648. 

Reality of the Idea of God, The, W. Tudor 
Jones, 823. 

Recovery of Worship, The, George W. 
Fiske, 1527. 

Reform Movement in Judaism, 
David Philipson, 567. 

Religion and Life, W. B. Selbie, 534. 

Religion and the Next Generation, Edwin 
E. Aubrey, 823. 

Religion in a Changing World, Abba H. 
Silver, 150. 

Religion of Man, 
Tagore, 567. 

Religious Aspects of the Conquest of Mexi- 
co, The, Charles S. Braden, 694. 

Religious Education of Adults, W. Edward 
Raffety, 56. 


The, 


The, Rabindranath 


Robbers in the Garden, Marion Bullard, 
1528. 

Rock and Sand, John R. Oliver, 953. 

Roving with the Migrants, Adela J. Bal- 
lard, 1114. 

Rural Billion, The, Charles M. McConnell, 
952. 

Rusty’s Travels, Nason H. Arnold, 1496. 


Saint Ignatius, Christopher Hollis, 1433. 

Scarlet Fringe, The, H. C. Fernald and 
E. M. Slocombe, 1335. 

Scientific Outlook, The, Bertrand Russell, 
1588. 

Second Twenty Years at Hull House, The, 
Jane Addams, 89. 

Selected Readings in Character Educa- 
tion, ed. Dennis C. Troth,.631. 

Ship of Youth, Maud Diver, 856. 

Significance of Karl Barth, The, John 
McConnachie, 1648. 

Sin and the New Psychology, Clifford E. 
Barbour, 1083. 

Since Calvary, Lewis Browne, 1272. 

Something Beyond, A. F. Webling, 952. 

Son of Old Ironsides, A, John S. Barrows, 
920. 

Souls in Armor, Albert E. Smith, 986. 

Spindle Imp, The, Alida S. Mallsus, 
1495. 

Spirit of the Chinese Revolution, The, 
Arthur N. Holcomb, 439. 

Splendor of the Dawn, The, John Oxen- 
ham, 84. 

Stars and Their Courses, The, James Jeans, 
759. 

Stonewall, Julia D. Adams, 1528. 

Stories Postage Stamps Tell, Sigmund I. 
Rothschild, 573. 

Stormers of Heaven, Solomon B. Freehof, 
WAZ. 

Story of Agricultural Missions, The, B. M. 
Hunnicut and W. W. Reid, 1114. 

Story of Near East Relief, The, James L. 
Barton, 215. 

Story of Religion in America, The, Wil- 
liam W. Sweet, 215. 

Story of the Pilgrim Fathers, The, Albert 
V. Lally, 856. 

Story Sermons for Junior Congregations, 
Mary K. Berg, 55. 

Sunday School and the Church Budget, 
The, Arthur Flake, 1627. 

Swift, Carl van Doren, 84. 


Tales of the Persian Genii, Frances J. 
Oleott, 1496. 

Taming Our Machines, Ralph E. Flanders, 
1369. 

Taras Bulba, Nicolai V. Bogol, 1502. 

This Pure Young Man, Irving Fineman, 
86. 

Torchlights to the Cherokees, Robert S. 
Walker, 1335. 

Transfiguration of Life by a Modernist 
Faith, The, Charles W. Wendte, 118. 
Treasures in the Earth, Fred Hamlin, 

1146. 
Twenty-four Views of Marriage, 311. 
Twenty-One, Erdman Harris, 1558. 
Two Years of Sunday Nights, Roy L. 
Smith, 118. 
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Unhappy Wind, N. A. Crawford, 375. 

Unique Aloofness of Jesus, The, Jacob 
Bos, 1176: 

Unlocked Door, The, James Black, 828. 

Unrest, 1930, ed. Ralph Cheyney and 
Jack Conroy, 86. 


Volume Two, Katharine Mayo, 681. 


Way of Prayer, The, Peter Ainslie, 85. 

We Need Religion, Ernest F. Tittle, 1564. 

What Do Present Day Christians Believe? 
James H. Snowden, 7383. 

What if He Came, Garfield H. Williams, 
318. 

What Life Should Mean to you, Alfred 
Adler, 1558. 

When I Was a Boy in England, Ivan G. 
Grimshaw, 920. 

Which Way Religion? Harry F. Ward, 920. 
Will Americe Become Catholic? John F. 
Moore, 1304. 
Willow Whistle, 

1495. 
Wise Men Worship, Mabel Hill, 1507. 
With the Door Open, J. Anker Larsen, 450. 
World of the New Testament, The, T. R. 
Glover, 792. 
Worship Services for Young People, com- 
piled by Warren W. Pickett, 1627 » 
Worship through Drama, R. A. and O. P. 
Goslin, 118. 


The, Cornelia Meigs, 


X Y Z of Communism, The, Ethan T. 
Colton, 887. 


OBITUARIES 


Abbott, Henry Allen, 174. 
Armstrong, William J., 1842. 
Austin, Mrs. A. E., 1488. 


Barnes, William Emmett, 414. 
Bartlett, Ella E., 1437. 

Benn, Ezekiel, 862. 

Billings, Richard, 1596. 
Bishop, Mrs. F. B., 956. 
Bolton, George W., 1342. 
Boyden, Mrs. Ann Olivia, 990. 
Brewster, Adelaide Wood, 1488. 
Brower, Mrs. Mary, 542. 
Bryant, John Alonzo, 990. 
Buck, Charles A., 734. 

Burk, Solomon, 575. 

Burke, Mrs. C. O., 1374. 


Cardall, Alfred J., 1276, 1800. 
Carleton, Stanley W., 1565. 
Carter, Mrs. Cora, 1022. 

Case, Mrs. Inez Ladd, 1278. 
Chandler, Nettie L., 254. 
Chase, Mrs. Caroline A., 1874, 1562. 
Clark, Mrs. Ella G., 1342. 
Cram, Mrs. Calvin Morse, 702. 
Crane, Jennie Chace, 1118. 
Crooker, Joseph H., 758. 
Crosley, Lucan Seneca, 636. 
Culver, Mrs. Myra, 1214. 


Davis, Mrs. Charles P., 606. 
Davison, Mrs. Margaret J., 350. 
Dean, Theodore Lyman, 478. 


Dewey, Harper W., 990. 
Dillingham, F. A., 79. 

Downing, Mrs. George Edgar, 478. 
Dudash, Stephen, 734. 

Durston, Mrs. Sara Gould, 1565. 


Ellenwood, Hugh M., 702. 
Elliott, Mrs. Ellen 8., 158. 


Fay, Charles Ernest, 173. 
Folsom, Mrs. Eva Turner, 639. 
Folsom, George L., 190. 
Fortney, Leroy F., 1565. 
Freeman, S. Laurine, 1180, 1203. 


Garland, Lewis H., 990. 
Gray, Mrs. Arthur F., 1470. 


Hall, Mrs. Martha J., 606. 

Harper, Mrs. Ida Husted, 414. 

Harper, William Clayton, 862. 

Hersey, Alpheus Baker, 396. 

Howell, Mrs. Jerome, 1086. 

Hutchins, Mrs. Margaret Clifford, 382, 
A478. 


Jones, Mrs. Nellie, 575. 


Kelley, Clarence M., 1488. 
King, Ormal, 62. 


Langlands, Mrs. Eleanor P., 30. 
Langley, W. A., 548. 

Leland, Mrs. Cora L., 1597. 
Lovell, Emma H., 1149. 

Low, John G., 830. 


Maring, Richard H., 862. 


‘Masseck, Frank Lincoln, 175, 210. 


McIntire, Mrs. Della Barron, 989. 
McKenzie, Mrs. Catherine B., 1374. 
McLaughlin, Mrs. Mary E., 830. 
Merrill, Sara, 1488. 

Morton, George Fisher, 1460. 
Morgan, Mrs. Adda Laine, 1662. 
More, Mrs. Bertha Hathaway, 1662. 


Newton, Charles S., 156. 
Parker, Mrs. Celestia E., 1629. 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rey. Frederick S. Walker of Gardiner, 
Maine, was a visitor at Headquarters on 
Tuesday, Dec. 15. 


Dr. and Mrs. Clinton Lee Scott are now 
living at 1201 North Madison St., Peoria, 
Tl. 


George Gray Barnard, the sculptor, 
has presented to All Souls Church, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., a five foot bas relief called 
“The Descent from the Cross,” as ‘a 
token of the friendship that exists be- 
tween himself and the pastor.” 


Dr. John Murray Atwood filled the pul- 
pit of the Universalist church of Everett, 
Mass., on Dec. 18 in place of Dr. Milburn, 
who addressed the Algonquin Club that 
day. 


Patterson, Marjorie, 606. 
Perkins, Warren S., 175. 
Pierce, Frank, 1662. 
Powell, Mrs. Emma A., 926. 
Powers, Elmer E., 1597. 
Preble, Edgar W., 605. 


Reilly, Dewitt C., 220. 
Rich, John F., 670. 
Roberts, William P., 1022. 
Rogers, Mrs. C. H., 382. 
Russell, Charles A., 575. 


Sage, Mrs. Mary Elizabeth, 190. 
Sanborn, John, 404. 

Seott, Mrs. Sarah W., 414. 
Shinn, Paul Haywood, 542. 
Simonds, Mrs. Caroline A., 254. 
Smith, J. M., 382. 

Smith, Mrs. Clara Etta Lord, 158. 
Sprague, Mrs. Mary Fisher, 318. 
Stevens, Edith Briscoe, 1181. 
Stevens, George F., 254. 
Stillings, Ellen A., 190. 

Strout, Mrs. Philura, 1662. 
Stubbs, Mrs. Hester A., 1342. 
Sweatt, Mrs. Elizabeth, 1117. 
Sweetser, A. Spear, 1149. 
Sweetser, Mrs. Edwin C., 190. 
Spooner, George A. T., 1218. 


Thayer, Adelbert Davis, 1181. 
Thompson, Mrs. Rebecca, 446. 
Trickey, William H., 316. 
Tuttle, Rollin S., 254. 


Van Blarcom, Grant, 1203. 


Warner, Mrs. Isabelle, 318. 


‘Waterbury, Mrs. Martha E., 1470. 


Whitney, Elmina M., 446. 
Whitney, Herbert, 1011. | 
Wickes, Carrie E., 254. 
Williams, George Brown, 157. 
Wood, Mrs. Cora Burgess, 862. 


Young, Mrs. Ida Brandow, 690. | 


Zoller, Mrs, Mary, 254. - | 


and Interests 


Dr. John Murray Atwood preached at 
the Unity Church, Unitarian, Montclair, 
N. J., on Dee. 20. 


Rev. Robert Rice, assistant pastor of the 
Church of the Redeemer, Minneapolis, 
preached the Christmas sermon on Sunday 
morning, Dec. 20. His subject was ‘‘The 
Gleam of a Star and the Peal of a Bell.” 


Dr. and Mrs. H. M. Cary spoke at the 
Theological School in Tufts College on 
Dec. 9, after which they were entertained 
at dinner by Dean McCollester. Profes- 
sor Skinner and other members of the 
faculty were present at the dinner. 


Rev. Vincent E. Tomlinson, D. D., on 
Dec. 20 celebrated the fiftieth anniversary 
of his beginning to preach in the Univer- 
versalist ministry. No formal celebration. 
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was held, but his parishioners presented 
warm congratulations. 


Dr. Charles E. Jefferson of New York 
City, who preached the Phillips Brooks 
sermon at Trinity Church, Boston, on 
Dec. 13 and took the noonday services at 
King’s Chapel the following week, was 
the guest of honor at the monthly meeting 
of the Boston Editors on Dec. 17 at the 
Parker House. Among other guests in- 
vited to meet Dr. Jefferson were Dr. Etz, 
Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D. D., of King’s 
Chapel, Rev. Dwight Bradley, and Rev. 
Raymond B. Bragg, secretary of the 
Western Unitarian Association. 


Connecticut 


Danbury.—Rev. Harry A. ~ Hersey, 
pastor. Billy Sunday in the pulpit of the 
Universalist church and introduced by the 
Universalist minister was the unusual 
experience of the people of this community 
on Friday, Dec. 11. Through an inex- 
plicable “fluke,” the advance agent did 
not secure one of the larger auditoriums, 
and was forced to request the use of our 
church, which was granted willingly. 
“Billy”? was in usual form, but without 
voice, whether from a cold or over use we 
know not. For an hour and a half he 
mingled scientific and economic facts with 
ornamental and vivid adjectives, in a 
delivery accompanied by physical activities 
which took him across the platform a 
hundred times, and once off the platform 
and up the aisle, as he chased in imagina- 
tion the hired men who came to deliver 
cases of beer to him “by Mr. Sunday’s 
order” in a hotel. Billy’s descriptive 
powers and denunciatory gifts were limited 
by the fact, as he said, that he had lost 
half of his vocabulary when he was con- 
verted. At times he dragged the corpse 
of John Barleycorn back and forth, but 
his major performance was an effective 
setting forth of the folly of trying to pro- 
mote abstinence and temperance by bring- 
ing back beer, and the economic folly and 
injustice of taxing the laboring man, 
through beer, to relieve millionaires and 
their corporations from the income tax. 
All in all it was a genuine “performance,” 
not to the taste of most modern congrega- 
tions, but still powerful when consisting 
of facts as well as of adjectives. Needless 
to say the church, with all possible ex- 
tension, was crowded, despite the unfavor- 
able weather and the handicap of general 
fear of not being able to gain admittance. 

Maine 

Norway.—Rev. Conard B. Rheiner, 
pastor. Mr. Rheiner was chairman of 
the committee from the local Ministers’ 
Association which sponsored a school of 
religious education. Sessions were held 
Tuesday evenings for five weeks, in the 
high school building at South Paris. Mrs. 
Anna Rheiner and Rev. Marguerite Mc- 
Intire taught two of the four courses of- 
fered. The Ladies’ Circle held the annual 
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Christmas sale on Dec. 9-10. Mr. Rheiner 
directed the play, ‘Blowing Bubbles,” 
which was given the second evening. Rev. 
Marguerite McIntire persuaded the 
churches and various relief organizations 
of the town to name a central relief com- 
mittee. Extra work is being accomplished 
with a gratifying absence of duplication. 
Mr. Rheiner, after opposing a benefit 
performance at the local theater on a 
Sunday, which would have been in viola- 
tion of the Maine law, headed the com- 
mittee which arranged a benefit at a week- 
day matinee. A series of illustrated lec- 
tures, dealing with the lives and works of 
great composers, is being given Sunday 
evenings. Local musicians are inter- 
preting the works of the composers, to 
supplement Mr. Rheiner’s lectures. 


Massachusetts 


Franklin.—Rey. R. K. Marvin, D. D., 
pastor. The seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the founding of this church was observed 
Dec. 18, when the pastor delivered an 
historical address. Letters were read 
from Rev. Dr. W. C. Selleck of Riverside, 
California, the only living former pastor 
of the church, and from Rev. Cornelius 
Greenway of Brooklyn, N. Y., who is a 
member of this church and was formerly 
active in the Sunday school and Y. P. C. U. 

Ohio 

Mt. Gilead.—The Universalist church 
in this county seat of 8,000 people is one 
of the oldest parishes in the state. Its 
pastor for more than a decade has been 
Rey. Sara L. Stoner. The word loyalty 
is stamped in golden letters upon every 
thing this parish does. Mr. E. J. Wieland 
is the faithful and efficient superintendent 
of the Sunday school. 

* 


* 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


Date: Monday, Dec. 28. Hour: 10.45. 
Place: Church of the New Jerusalem, 
186 Bowdoin St. 

Speaker: James Myers, Industrial Sec- 
retary of the Federal Council of Churches. 

Subject: ‘Religious and Industrial Con- 
ditions in the Coal Mining Regions of 
Kentucky and West Virginia—a terrible 
Situation.” 

This meeting is held under the auspices 
of the Greater Boston Federation of 
Churches, Universalist ministers joining 
those of all denominations in considering 
a condition and a problem that no Chris- 
tian citizen can ignore. Mr. Myers will 


speak from his own extended observation. 
x Ox 


UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTIONS 
BENEFIT 


According to the will of the late Mrs. 
Myra E. Holmes, wife of Manuel Scott 
Holmes, Oakland, Me., half of the es- 
timated $30,000 estate is left to religious 
organizations as follows: Universalist Con- 
vention of Maine, $1,000; Universalist 
Mission Circle, Maine, $1,000; Southern 
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Industrial Institute, Camp Hill, Ala- 
bama, $2,000; Normal Training School 
for Colored People, Suffolk, Va., $1,000; 
Woman’s Missionary Circle, 176 Newbury 
Street, Boston, $1,000; Sunburst North 
Carolina Mission, $1,000; Blackmer Home 
in Japan, $1,000; Clara Barton Home, 
North Oxford, Mass., $1,000; Universalist 
Home for Old Ladies, Foxboro, $1,000; 
Universalist Publishing House, Boston, 
$1,000; Japan Mission, $1,000.—Boston 
Transcript. 


* 


< WHO’S WHO 


Dr. L. O. Williams is a Univer- 

* salist minister, and has _ served 

* churches at Claremont, N. H., 

Boston, Stoughton, Mass., and 

* Buffalo, N. Y. He has made a spe- 

* cial study of psychology and has 

* written and lectured on Psychology 
* and Religion. 

Rev. Charles R. Joy is Adminis- 

trative Vice-President of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association. 
i Miss Helen G. Murray is one of 
* the secretaries in the Department 
of Social Relations of the Con- 
gregational Education Society. 

Rev. F. C. Hoggarth is an honors 
graduate in philosophy of London 
University. He has been in the 
ministry of the Methodist Church in 
England since 1907. 
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NEW YORK Y. P. C. U. 
Edna W. Bailey 


The New York State Y. P. C. U. held a 
successful Convention in Watertown, Nov. 
27, 28 and 29. There were seventy dele- 
gates registered. 

Stanley Rawson, national vice-president, 
was with us, which was indeed a pleasure. 
His explanation of the Albania question 
was helpful and led to the passing of a 
recommendation that the Convention go: 
on record as being in favor of inaugurating 
a missionary program in Albania and di- 
recting a percentage of the Church Exten- 
sion Fund thereto. 

The Convention was also in favor of 
changing the slogan of the Y. P. C. U. 

We are going to continue our year book 
policy, as well as our presidential exchange 
letters. Both have been of very great 
help this year. 

A calendar of events for the coming year 
has been compiled, and the president of 
each union will have a copy of it, which 
ought to aid materially in getting reports 
in when due. 

The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Naomi Mecier Wilkin, Middleville 
(re-elected); vice-president, Jeffrey W. 
Campbell, Canton; secretary, Edna W. 
Bailey, Syracuse; treasurer, Robert E, 
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Polk, Brooklyn; trustees: J. Stewart Diem, 
Brooklyn; Gertrude Vincent Grant, Buf- 
falo; Leander H. Walker, Rochester. 

We are hoping to accomplish much this 
year. 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


The Boston Ministers’ Meeting on Mon- 
day, Dec. 14, was well attended. Presi- 
dent Milburn presided and Dean John 
Murray Atwood of the Theological School 
of St. Lawrence University was the speaker. 
Dean Atwood discussed ‘‘The Education 
of a Minister.”’ He held the closest at- 
tention of the gathering and afterward re- 
ceived warm expressions of gratitude from 
a large number of those present. 

A discussion followed in which the fol- 
lowing participated: Dr. Vincent E. Tom- 
linson, Dr. William Wallace Rose, Rev. 
Gustave Leining, Rev. Hendrik Vossema, 
Rev. Seth R. Brooks, Rev. Albert Ham- 
matt, and Dean Lee S. McCollester. 
Among those present who are not usually 
in attendance were Dr. Theodore A. 
Fischer of New Haven, Rev. Albert 
Hammatt of Springfield, Dr. Vincent E. 
Tomlinson of Worcester, and Rev. F. L. 
Payson of Newfields, N. H. 

Dean Atwood has promised to send his 
address for publication, so we are not at- 
tempting to give a report of it in this issue. 


~. URCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1931 
Ge VAOUSIVeRepOLted mayne om cei 1,094 
Ineculy CountiyaeAl teen ee ne ain 2 
_ otal, 1,096 
* * 
CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 479. Akron, Ohio, 
1. New Haven, Ct., 3. Brooklyn, All 


Souls, 1. Cooperstown, N. Y., 1. Clin- 
TOM NEE Oa el Dota. 486. 
Notices 


WHO WANTS THESE THINGS? 

A suit of clothes with frock coat, size 40, and a 
silk hat, size six and seven-eighths, will be sent free 
to the first person making application. An addi- 
tional frock coat will be disposed of on the same 
terms. 

Write Alvar Polk, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 

ea ask 

WISCONSIN FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 

Rev. James M. Rasnake received on letter of 
transfer from the Georgia Convention Dec. 9, 1931. 

M.L. Aldridge, Chairman. 
x Ox 
ON THE AIR 

Rev. H. L. Canfield will broadcast from Greens- 
boro, N. C., station WBIG, on successive Sunday 
evenings at 6.15 o’clock. The topics and dates are as 
follows: 

Dec. 27, “Organie Evolution.” 

Jan. 3, 1932, ‘‘Creative Evolution.” 

* x 
UNIVERSALIST YEAR BOOKS 

The General Convention has a number of copies 
of Universalist Year Books from 1922 to 1930 in- 
elusive. If any individuals or organizations would 
care to receive a complete set of these books, or single 
copies of any year, we should be glad to furnish them 
upon request for the cost of postage alone, as long 
as the supply lasts. 


Send in your request at once to the Universalist 
General Convention, 176 Newbury Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


Obituary 
Mrs. Bertha Hathaway More 


Mrs. Bertha Hathaway More, aged fifty-three, 
died on Dec. 7 at Warren, Mass. The funeral was 
held on Dec. 9, and was conducted by Rev. Mr. 
Terry of Warren and Rev. Theodore A. Fischer, 
D. D., of New Haven. 


Mrs. Philura Strout 


Mrs. Philu-a Strout died at her home in Canton, 
Me., Dec. 9, 1931, after seven weeks illness with a 
broken hip. She was born in Jay Feb. 22, 1848, the 
daughter of Jackson Alien and Sanora Bean Allen. 
She was the last surviving member of a family of ten 
children. In December, 1874, she married Marshall 
T. Strout of Canton, and had lived in Canton ever 
since her marriage. Mr. Strout died in October, 
1910. 

Mrs. Strout was a member of the Canton Uni- 
versalist church and Circle, being an ardent worker 
in both societies. 

Mrs. Strout was always deeply interested in the 
advance and uplift of the community. She was of a 
very cheerful disposition and will be greatly missed 
by a large circle of friends. She leaves several 
nieces and nephews. 

The funeral was held Friday, Dee. 11, at the Uni- 
versalist church, conducted by the pastor, Rev. Wm. 
H. Gould. The Universalist Circle, of which she 
was a charter member, attended in a body. 

Interment was in the family lot at Pine Grove 
Cemetery. 


Rev. Adda Laine Morgan 


Rev. Adda Laine Morgan, wife of Rev. Henry 
Victor Morgan of Tacoma, Wash., passed from life 
to higher and fuller life on Saturday, Nov. 14. She 
was born in Grand Island, Nebraska, on July 10, 
1872, being a direct descendant on her mother’s side 
of the pioneer Universalist, Rev. Hosea Ballou. 

She is survived by her husband, by three sons, 
Harrison Pallou Pearne, Shelley Laine Pearne and 
Murray Cromwell Morgan, and by her sister, Mrs. 
Edward C. LaMontagne. 

Mrs. Morgan was a woman of rare charra of per- 
sonality and beauty of character. She was the de- 
voted assistant pastor of the Tacoma church, co- 
operating with her husband both in his pulpit work 
and in the healing ministry which has been promi- 
nert in both their lives. Living on an exalted 
spiritual plane, she brought comfort, inspiration and 
joy to all with whom she came in contact. Her 
writings, both in prose and poetry, are of a high 
order, revealing clear thought and noble religion. 

Her faith grew brighter and brighter until the 
very end, when her desire to “‘go out on a smile,’’ 
was fulfilled. 


Frank Pierce 


Many of the older Universasists of Pennsylvania, 
and oi the wider fellowship accustomed to attend- 
ing the General Conventions, will recall Mr. Frank 
Pierce of Sharpsviile, Pa. Mr. Pierce was a life- 
long Universalist, and was very generous in his sup- 
port of the State Convention, and many of the local 
churches. The attractive church and parsonage at 
Sharpsville were built very largely by the Pierce 
family. 

Mr. Pierce died Dec. 10 at his home, after a long 
and trying illness. He was seventy-nine years of age. 
A pioneer banker and industriaiist, he was one of 
the most prominent and highly regarded residents 
of the Shenango Valley. 

At the age of nineteen he assumed the presidency 
of the Sharpeville Furnace. Somewhat later he be- 
came president of the Iron Banking Company, and 
when this was reorganized as the First National 
Bank, Mr. Pierce continued as president. He was 
also interested in the coal business and in the Sharps- 
ville Railroad Company. He was for many years 
a member of the school board, and was frequently 
its president. 

In 1880 Mr. Pierce married Miss Annie Andrews 
of Erie, whose death oveurred in 1905. Two sons, 
Tom and Frank, survive. 


The father and mother of Frank Pierce were 
Universalists, and the son united with that church, 
and until his illress he was active in promoting 
services at Sharpsville. He was a familiar figure to 
the older Universalists at Erie, Girard, Wellsburg, 
Conneautville, and Linesville. 

The funeral service, conducted by Rev. George A. 
Gay, was held at the home and was iargely attended. 
Many beautiful floral pieces bore testimony to the 
esteem in which Mr. Pierce was held. No more 
fitting tribute to him ean be offered than that which 
appeared as an editoriai in the Sharon paper: 

“In the death of Frank Pierce, Sharpsville loses 
one of its most prominent and best beloved citizens 
and the Shenango valley a man who was long active 
in business. financial and educational circles. Like 
his distinguished father, the late General James 
Pierce, Frank Pierce was devoted to Sharpsvilie 
and Sharpsville institutions, and his many years of 
service as head of the school board of his home town 
were fruitful in expanding and bettering the educa- 
tional facilities of the community. As a banker and 
business rnan he had a large part in the development 
of Sharpsville and took great pride in all that per- 
tained to its welfare and advancement. A man of 
fine character, generous to a fault, genial disposi- 
tion, and cultured mind, Mr. Pierce was held in the 
highest regard by all, and his passing is widely and 
sincerely mourned by his home community and by 
the valley in which he spent his Jong and useful life.” 


A Universalist Martyr-Saint 


Handicapped. The Life-Story of Fred- 
erick A. Bisbee. By Dorothy Hall, with 
the collaboration of Frank Oliver Hall. 
Boston: Universalist Publishing House. 
Price $2.00. 


The moving history of a minister who, 
though badly disabled by physical disa- 
bilities, nevertheless won out. A book 
rich in inspiration for all who find them- 
selves handicapped in the battle of life. 
On the martyr-roll of the Universalist 
communion of saints, the name of Frederick 
Bisbee deserves a conspicuous place. A 
lifelong sufferer, seldom free from bodily 
pain, in spite of burdens which would 
have defeated most men, he conquered his 
obstacles, turned defeat to victory, lived 
a life rich in usefulness and an abounding 
spirit of good cheer. As boy, theological 
student, minister, and editor, his domi- 
nant qualities were courage, good humor, 
sympathy, open-mindedness, a spiritual 
faith radiant, progressive, clear-sighted. 
To the narrative of his career are added 
tributes from many of his brothers in arms, 
together with a collection of his own writ- 
ings. The resulting volume is impres- 
sive out of all proportion to its size. 


Christian Register. 


Order books of your own 
Publishing House 
All profits go to 
denominational purposes 


Rev. William A. Wood, Framingham, 
Mass., will book appointments for his popu- 
lar address, “What Is the Matter with the 


United States?” already given twenty-six 
times. 


Terms and references on request. 
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Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: ‘Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.’”’ Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that they 
will differ with the author so many times. 
But these very disagreements will stimu- 
late thought. And, on the other hand, 
the many things with which they will 
agree are stated in such an original way 
and in such choice diction as to delight 
the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baliimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 


The Significance of 
Jesus Christ 


Rev. Willard C. Selleck, D.D. 


A Fresh and Thoughtful Study of an 
Always Vital Theme 
“For those who would honor the Master by 
trying to understand him”’ 
Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 


The Corner Stone 


A Brief Life of John Murray 
By 
Irene Carrow Rees 
Written especially for young people 
Introduction by Frank Oliver Hall 
Contents 
1. John Arrives. 
2. New Friends Appear. 
8. The Parting of the Ways. 
4, Off the Trail. 
8. Cupid Goes to Church, 
6. John Murray Encounters Univer- 
salists. 
7. The Call of the Spirit. 
8. Universalism and Murray Journey 
Together. 

9. “The Lord Will Provide.” 
Massachusetts Hears the New Gospel. 
One Who Never Turned His Back. 
*““The Old Order Changeth.”’ 
18. The Crest of the Hill. 
Across the Border. 


176 pages, illustrated, coth binding 
Price $1.00 postpaid 
Universalist Publishing House 
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Educational 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


GODDARD 


with a Universalist Background 


A Preparatory School 
for Girls 
in the Vermont Hills 


Special programs for high school graduates 
Courses in Art and Music | 


Accommodations for a small group of 


Junior Girls to do Grade Work 


under ideal conditions 


Home conferences by appointment anywhere in the 
East. For information please address 
MISS MELITA KNOWLES, Prin. 


Goddard School for Girls 
BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


CHURCH ;SUPPLIES 
Responsible Houses - Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. | 


We ean: 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


you want to know the Universalist 
interpretation of the International 
Uniform Lessons subscribe for 


The Sunday School Helper 


Senior grade for older young people and 
adults—60 cents per year. Intermediate 
grade for pupils from thirteen to seven- 
teen, 40 cents per year. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOO 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOC | 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respecti ¢ 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo! 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schov 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully to- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mas 


| Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic, Office Management, Normal 

ommercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new building. Graduates 


placed. For Catalogue write 
F. H. BURDETT, President 
156 Stuart St., Boston 


Hancock 6300 


HE Universalist Publishing 
House exists to serve the 
Church. It is the property of 
the denomination. In support- 
ing this House with your pat- 
ronage you are helping to buil ' 
up your own institution. 
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; TWO FOR ONE 


Boston, Massachusetts, 
7 November 20, 1981. 
Dear Loyal Subscriber: 
You have stood by the Christian Leader so loyally during 
these difficult times that we have been trying to think of some 
way to show our appreciation. 


WE HAVE FOUND IT 
HERE tis 


Two beautiful and appropriate Christmas gifts for the price 
of one. Please fill out and return blank immediately because the 
special edition of Nature Cruisings is limited, and this offer will 


of 
not hold after the supply is exhausted. 
This offer is strictly limited to new subscriptions and cannot 


be applied to renewals. 


wy Manager, Christian Leader, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
Dear Sir: 


a) Enclosed please tind check, or money order, for $2.50 for which 
please send the Christian Leader for one year to 
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ings to 


and notify each that paper and book come with my best wishes. 


(Signed) 
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